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The four blocks between Sixteenth and Eighteenth streets and 
between Union and Burlington, though they bear no such picturesque 
title as ‘‘ Little Hell,’ of the lower north district, or ‘‘ Whiskey Row,”’ 
of the stockyards, were chosen for investigation, not only because 
they are situated in the Twentieth Ward, which has been neglected 
previously in this series, but because they are predominantly 
inhabited by Slovaks, an interesting part of the newer Slavic immi- 
gration from southeastern Europe.' To eke out an existence on 
their meager fields in Hungary the Slovaks have long been accus- 
tomed to leave home as wandering merchants, glaziers, tinworkers, 
or harvesters in the more fertile plains that spread out at their feet. 
More recently they have gone to Budapest and Pressburg for 
temporary employment at building or in factories. The trip to the 
United States is simply a longer stride, and one which has not been 
made by any considerable number of Slovaks except within the last 

* An interesting account of the Slovaks may be found in Emily G. Balch’sOur Slavic 
Fellow-Citizens, New York, Charities Publication Committee, 1910 
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thirty or thirty-five years, although there was a spattering of their 
immigration to this country as early as 1864. 

The district in the Twentieth Ward, where blocks typical of 
one of their colonies have been canvassed, extends from Halsted 
Street east to Burlington and Seward streets, where factories and 
a great brewing plant cut it off from the river. It reaches from the 
freighthouses running along Eighteenth Street, south to Twentieth 
Place, where factories and lumber yards again cut it off from the 
river, which turns west at this point and holds the district in the 
crook of its arm. It has never been an inviting neighborhood. 
Swamps covered the area in the earliest days of Chicago, as they 
did when, in 1857, there was but the cluster of a dozen houses east 
of Halsted Street at about the point where Eighteenth Street is 
now located, and as they did very much later and almost until the 
beginning of the eighties, when the streets were first graded up to the 
present level and paved. Before this, roads had been built by 
standing wooden horses crosswise of their course and upon these 
nailing boards lengthwise of the road. Old inhabitants still living 
in this district tell of falling through these roads into the swamp, 
sometimes with a team of horses, and of the difficulties in driving 
home a flock of geese. At the time of grading, the area was built 
up practically to the extent it is today. It was then an Irish and 
German colony, with a knot of Bohemians between Sixteenth and 
Eighteenth streets, Jefferson Street, and the River. A few mem- 


bers of these earlier groups who were so provident, or so imprudent, 
as to buy their homes, remain stranded among the often despised 
Slovaks, Poles, and Lithuanians, who began settling here perhaps 


fifteen years ago. 

Today the house-to-house canvass showed that one-third of 
the 854 households in the four blocks covered are Slovak. Nearly 
one-fifth are Lithuanian and one-sixth Bohemian. The Polish 
form a little more and the Germans a little less than one-tenth, 
while all others together, including Irish and American, form less 
than a tenth of the total number of households. The Slovaks form 
a somewhat larger proportion in the western part of the area included 
in the four blocks, and the Poles and Bohemians are correspondingly 
more numerous numerically and relatively toward the east. The 
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other nationalities are quite evenly scattered. Beyond the four 
blocks, south and west, where the district frays out at its edges in 
most wretched, tattered dwellings, the national composition changes. 
\long Twentieth Street, Twentieth Place, Seward, and Blair 
streets, Poles predominate, with a few Russians, Letts, and Slovaks. 
In the block of dilapidated houses along Mechanic Street, east of 
the brewery and overlooking an expanse of tracks, is a Lithuanian 
group. 


\ ROW OF HOUSES ON MECHANIC STREET, FACING THE 
RAILROAD TRACKS 


The houses are all in very bad repair, both inside and out 


As is to be expected, these people are generally occupied at the 
more poorly paid and unskilled work. Ninety of the 845 heads of 
households reported are classified as common laborers; 115 more 
work about a freighthouse, in a car shop, or on steam or street 


railroads; 83 are factory workers, 61 metal workers, and 43 express- 


men, teamsters, and draymen; 35 are scrubbers and cleaners. Of 
about 35 small shopkeepers and tradesmen, it is interesting to note 
that 20 are saloonkeepers. Other workers in the district are 
scattered in a great variety of employments, ranging from the old 
man who owns a soda-water factory to the old woman who lives 
by ‘picking things up on the tracks.” 
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Four hundred and eight y-four lodgers were found in the four 
blocks canvassed, forming 13 per cent of the total population. 
This is a much smaller proportion than was found in the Slavic 
groups .of South Chicago, or back of the Yards, or among the Jews 
on the West Side. It is, however, larger than the proportion of 
lodgers among the Italians, or among the Bohemians and Poles 
on the West Side, and is quite large enough to introduce the much- 
discussed “‘lodger problem.” 

Children under twelve form nearly one-third of the population, 
and all the evils of overcrowding, of inadequate toilet arrangements. 
of ugly and insanitary dwellings, and of lack of open spaces are 
intensified in importance by the fact that in these four blocks live 
nearly twelve hundred little children. 

In neighborhoods where: the location of the house on the lot 
means merely that the bulk of the lawn will be in the front or in 
the rear or on the side, it is unimportant except as a question of 
landscape gardening. In this district, however, a house set on 

TABLE I 
LocaTION OF DWELLINGS ON THE LoT 


, Number of > 
Ss e scentes 
Location Dudiines Percentage 


Front. . 
Middle 
Rear. 


Total. 


the rear of the lot means invariably, not a garden in front, but two 
houses on the lot, and between them a small court or yard, some- 
times only the width of a narrow passage. This becomes, even 
more than the open yard, an abiding-place for rubbish, even for 
scraps of rotting garbage. Water seeps down from the higher level 


' The population in the blocks canvassed was distributed as follows: 


Number Percentage 


Adults in families ee 2,099 55 
Children under twelve | 1,195 32 
Adult lodgers 484 13 


Total 3,778 100 
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of the street or alley and stands here often in stagnant pools. 
According to Table I, which shows the location of the dwellings on 
the lot, 22 per cent of the houses are rear or alley houses, and. 
although this is a smaller proportion than was found in other parts 
of the West Side investigated, it is large enough to present a serious 
problem. 

It is chiefly this crowding of two houses upon a lot which results 
in the covering of many lots over a large percentage of their area. 
Table II shows that 44 lots, or about one-fifth, are covered less than 
50 per cent, while 103, or one-half, are covered 70 per cent or more; 
61, somewhat less than a third, are covered 80 per cent or more; 
9g are covered over go per cent, and 4 are completely covered. Such 
crowding upon the lot, leaving so little yard or other open space, 
is plainly undesirable. 

TABLE II 


NUMBER OF Lots HAVING More THAN A SPECIFIED 
PERCENTAGE OF AREA COVERED 


Percentage of Lot Area Covered Number Percentage 


ay ae —— - 





Less than 50...... ere 44 21 
50 and less than 60... ... 22 II 
60 and less than 70 ‘€ 38 19 
7o and less than 8o0....... 42 20 
80 and less than go.... 48 23 
go and less than 100....... 9 

4 


The houses of the Slovak district are smaller than the tenements 
of the more crowded near-town districts. The great majority, 
252 out of 262, are one or two stories high. Sixty-four, or one- 
fourth of the total, are just one story, while only one building is as 
much as four stories high. Three-fourths, or 198, of all the houses 
of the blocks canvassed contain less than five apartments each. 
Of these, 39 have only one apartment each and are therefore techni- 
cally private dwellings and not tenements; 58 houses contain two 
apartments and 54 houses three. 

In spite of the small size of the houses, the density of population 
in the four blocks is high, indicating a large amount of the most 
demoralizing kind of crowding—that within the apartment. 
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Table III shows Block III with the highest density, 322 persons 
per acre, and Block IV with the lowest, 262 persons per acre. All 
four blocks make an average of 287 persons per acre. This over- 
crowding enhances the importance of conditions of sanitation and 


repair of the houses. 
TABLE I] 


DENSITY OF POPULATION IN Four BLOCKS IN THE TWENTIETH WARD 
Block Net Area in Acres Population 


Density per Acre 


I 3.621 1027 
_* ; oats 2.589* 728 
Ill - Lon ee 3-352 1078 
IV 3.6014 


Totals and average density. . 13.176 


* 1.062 acres occupied by public school, deducted from this area. 


The houses are, for the most’ part, old—the first generation in the 
district—sometimes moved back to accommodate a new building on 
the front of the lot, which has in its turn become dingy and worn. 
Thus, only five of the 258 houses reported upon were built since 


the 1902 law and only one of these since the law of 1910. Three 
additions to old buildings were made under the 1902 law and one 
since 1910. This leaves, roughly, 97 per cent of the houses under 
the old law. Not only are the houses old and therefore exempt from 
compliance with our present legal standards, but they are largely 
of the material most affected by old age, 192, or over 73 per cent 
of the total 262 canvassed, being frame. 

Because these houses are old they are almost uniformly dilapi- 
dated. The worst element in their disrepair is the almost universal 
dampness of cellars, even of first floors, occasioned by the grading of 
streets and alleys up to from three to seven feet above the level 
of the yards, thus allowing water to drain down about the founda- 
tions. The walls of the cellars and the floors of the first stories are 
often mildewed of white with mold, and so damp as to be musty. 
Floors were found warped and sinking upon the half-rotted piles 
beneath. The plumbing is generally in a precarious condition. 
Too often defective sinks are remarked by soaking plaster in the 
ceiling below. One long-suffering Lithuanian man showed us the 
water dripping down on his bed. Gas was escaping in one room. 
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In one apartment, which seems typical of the worst conditions 
found, three window-panes were gone—this was well past the 
beginning of winter—and others had pieces broken out. The 
window casings in two rooms of this apartment were broken and 
the windows simply leaned up against them. All the panes were 
loose for lack of puttying at the edges, and one fell out when the 
window was measured for this investigation. The doors were 
worn, showing great gaps at the edges, while the plaster was heavily 
seamed and grimy. The woodwork was cracked, splintered, and 
long unvarnished. Both knobs were off the entrance door, so that a 
stick had to be pushed through the hole to open it. The door into 
the hall would not lock. The occupant said she had reported all 
of these defects to the landlord two months before but that he 
would do nothing, and told her to get out if she did not like it. 
The outer hall or passageway sagged; the foul condition of refuse 
and toilets under it will be described later. A second visit to the 
place found burst pipes that had poured water into the cellar and 
yard under this passageway for days. While such obvious defects 
may be discovered by the cursory glance of the investigator, it is 
only by living here day after day that one may realize the more 
subtle, continual, and recurring discomforts. 

The undrained and unclean state of many yards, areaways, 
and passages, the accumulation of rubbish, the keeping of fowls in 
quarters inadequate and inappropriate, together with other nui- 
sances, such as the smoking of meat carried on in the rear of one lot, 
aggravate the effects of any insanitary conditions in the house. 
One factory owner persists in burning the manure of thirty horses 
and mules kept in a stable connected with his factory, creating 
a thick, oily, and evil-smelling smoke that hangs low over the 
whole neighborhood. 

Probably no singie element in the condition of a house or premise 
is more important than the toilet arrangements. Although the 
present code in Chicago will not tolerate in ‘‘new-law”’ tenements less 
than one private toilet within every apartment of two rooms or 
more, fewer than one-fifth of the toilets in the four blocks can- 
vassed are apartment toilets, and they accommodate only one- 
tenth of all the families. Cellar toilets are the most numerous 
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type. There are 144 of these and they are used by 285 families 
nearly one-third of the total number. One hundred and on 
toilets located under the sidewalk are used by 209 families, nearly 


TABLE IV 


LOCATION OF TOILETS AND NUMBER OF FaAmities USING 


NuMBER OF Famitres UsiInG 


on Torat 
LocaTIONn OF TOILET a Ms Pe ; NUMBER OF 
Than One Two Three Four Five Torets 
Family Families Families Families Families 

Yard : 14 54 22 2 I 93 
Under sidewalk . 19* 56 24 2 IOI 
Cellar... eat 31f 85 27 I 144 
Hall ‘ ata 3 26 3 2 34 
Total. ... ’ 67 221 76 7 I 372 


* Includes two cases where there were two closets for one family. 


t Includes one toilet in a vacant apartment for one family. 


one-fourth of the total number, and 93 yard closets by 201 families. 
We find only 34 hall closets, accommodating 72 families, or one- 
twelfth of the total number. Nine families are dependent on saloon 
toilets and two upon toilets in stores. 

Table IV gives an idea of the over-large number of families and 
consequently of people using many of the toilets. The five families 
using a single yard closet included twenty-eight persons, of whom 
eleven were children under twelve and four were lodgers. A 
number of families and persons using a single toilet decreases the 
individual responsibility for its condition and adds to the difficulty 
of keeping it clean. For example, one woman took us out to inspect 
a yard closet, confident of our approval because she had scrubbed it 
an hour before. She was embarrassed to find a thick, filthy pool 

‘It is obvious that in many cases a single toilet is the only provision for a very 
large number of persons. The following table shows the number of persons dependent 
on a single toilet. 


Number of Persons Number of Toilets 
5 persons or less $7 
6 to Io persons 200 
11 to 15 persons 93 
16 to 20 persons 14 


Over 20 persons 


Total 372 
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upon the seat. One filthy cellar toilet used by dance-hall patrons 
spread a sickening odor over the whole premises." 

The type of toilet, as much as the number using it, affects possi 
bilities of cleanliness. While the yard closet which is not kept 
locked—and many are not—is open to considerable promiscuous 
use, it has the advantage of being generally light. The toilet 
under the sidewalk or in the cellar, on the other hand, is often quite 
dark, sometimes totally so. In such places it is practically impos- 
sible to keep any degree of cleanliness. Of the 474 toilets examined 
one-third are reported either dirty or filthy. The hall and apart 
ment toilets make a showing very much better than this average 
the yard closets slightly worse, and the saloon, sidewalk, and cellar 
closets (named in the order of the number in each type reported 
dirty or filthy) very much worse. 

The repair of the toilets is generally in the same dubious con- 
dition as the rest of the plumbing. Excepting the apartment 
toilet, there is an almost general condition of dampness about the 
fixture. The water for flushing too often comes in a very feeble 
stream. The woodwork of the seat is usually worn, sometimes 
badly broken. One fixture, when we pushed it, fell over for 
lack of a screw at its base. The iron rod, which in many cases is 
turned to flush the toilet, and which is not adequately attached, 
is often pulled loose, leaving the water running unhindered. 
In those cases where the toilet does not flush at all the condition 
is obviously serious, even when temporary. The few cases in which 
toilets were revisited give us basis for only a rough judgment as 
to the permanency of conditions of ill repair. While it is probable 
that only a comparatively small number of toilets are permanently 

* The most objectionable cases seem to be where the toilets, in the cellar or under 
the sidewalk, are approached under a covered passage. These practically under- 
ground alleyways, often too low to permit of walking upright, generally mud-bottomed 
and sometimes overrun with water, collect all sorts of refuse. The two toilets opening 
into one such passage of the house already described were filthy; neither could be 
flushed. Four of the six toilets in another such place were totally dark and none was in 
good repair. Among the pile of rubbish in the front entryway of one house entered 
at the side we found evidence of occasional use of the vestibule as a toilet. In one 
place the men had improvised a toilet for themselves under the sidewalk, which was 
foul. In another place a toilet had been made for the men, consisting of a cement 


floor, drained but without fixtures. 
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and seriously disabled, it also seems probable that a large number 

: take their turn at unfitness at some time during the year. 
Privacy, an important aspect of the toilet problem, is affected 

by the number of families and persons expected to use the same 






toilet, and also by the type of toilet provided.'. The yard closet 

not only lacks privacy, but, along with the cellar and sidewalk 
; toilets, which are generally only reached by a long trip along outside 

passages and stairs, sometimes half circling the house, causes great in- 

convenience. Inconvenient at any time, the arrangement becomes 
4 a great hardship in times of illness. One feeble old woman, who 

had been ill for nine years and was scarcely able to totter about her 

own room, had to go out of the house at the front, down two flights 
of stairs, and around to the rear of the house to reach the toilet. 
A similar necessity was put upon another woman left alone to care 
for her four children sick with scarlet fever, herself ill with a light 
j attack. She said the location of the toilet was the greatest hardship 
she had had to undergo. 












The position of the apartment is of importance because of its 





relation to light and ventilation. Table V shows 34 per cent 
front, 6 per cent middle, 36 per cent rear, and 24 per cent through 






TABLE V 


POSITION OF APARTMENTS 









Position of Apartments Number Percentage 


Front j éabrsianee 2Q1 34 






Middle. .... 55 6 

ree 310 36 

Through...... ; 207 2 
Total. . 3 869 





apartments. On the typical Chicago lot, a long and narrow 





| ‘shoestring’ lot, it is almost necessary to have rooms at the front 
ml id or rear where the buildings on the next lot cannot shut out all light 





and air. When only a narrow passageway separates houses on 





| * We have received complaints, from families with children, of the careless use 
) by men boarders from another apartment or the next house, of the yard closet, which 
ie is probably the most public type. Several little girls, taking us out to see the toilet, 
have opened the door to find a man inside. This is very likely to occur where a family 







uses a saloon toilet. 
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adjoining lots, as is too often the case, a poor circulation of air and 
an absence of sunlight must be expected. On Jefferson Street there 
is a row of four connected brick tenements covering most of the lots 
on which they stand. Of the thirty-one bedrooms in apartments 
in these buildings only eight are light, while twenty are gloomy and 
three, very dark. 

Another important consideration in the question of position is 
the prevalence of basement and cellar apartments. Table VI 
shows us that 14 per cent of the apartments investigated are 
situated in the cellar and 1 per cent in the basement.' The regrad- 
ing of the streets in the early eighties made many of the lots from 
three to seven feet below the level of the sidewalk and a large num- 
ber of basement and cellar apartments resulted. In a good many 
instances these cellars and basements are on or above the level of 
the lot itself. In a house situated well back from the sidewalk 
the cellar apartment does not seem to have so many evils as the 
cellar apartment close to the lot-line with the sidewalk within a few 
feet or inches of the windows. The lot cannot be other than damp 
and poorly drained, however, when the street is several feet above 
it, and the cellar, although a cellar only technically, is an unhealthy 
and dangerous place.? A little old Bohemian woman, who makes 
her living by picking up things on the railroad tracks, pays two dol- 
lars a month for two small, dark, cellar rooms under a store on 
Eighteenth Street. Her rooms are 6 feet 3 inches high and her 
floor is 6 feet 6 inches below the level of the sidewalk. Her windows 


* According to the Revised Building Ordinances, sec. 432(b), ‘‘a basement is a 
story partly but not more than one-half below the level of the street grade nearest 
the building,’ and section 432 (7), “‘a cellar is a story more than one-half below the 
level of the street grade nearest the building.” 


? The Revised Building Ordinances (sec. 449) state that “in no new tenement 
house shall any room in the cellar be constructed, altered, converted, or occupied 
for living purpose unless such room shall be at least eight feet and six inches high in the 
clear and shall have at least one-half of such height above the finished grade of said 
premises at the building and at least four feet three inches of such height above the 
average street grade at the building.” If cellars are forbidden and basements 
restricted for living purposes in ‘new-law”’ houses, people living in “old-law” houses 
should be protected just as carefully from the dangers attendant upon low, dark, 
damp living quarters. For this reason, in this study no distinction has been made 
between cellars in “new-law” and “old-law”’ houses. 
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are very small and open under a stairway, and directly opposit: 
her door is a filthy, leaking cellar toilet used by fourteen people. 


TABLE VI 
NUMBER OF APARTMENTS ABOVE AND BELOW THE STREET LEVEL 


Location of Apartments Number Percentage 


. 123 
Basement......... 12 
Other floor... . 734 


Total... Stee 869 

Many cellars are very damp because of inadequate drainage. 
In one low cellar occupied by a small family and several lodgers, 
it is said that during heavy rains the water backs up in the drains 
and so floods the rooms that the occupants are compelled to pile 
their possessions away from the water and depart until the storm is 
over and the drains are again functioning properly. In the rear 
of a cellar on Sixteenth Street live two Lithuanian boatmen who 
pay one dollar a month for a large, dark, damp room. The neigh- 
bors state that there are sometimes as many as a dozen men sleeping 
in this room. The one small window has an area equal only to 
1 per cent of the floor area, although the law requires 10 per cent. 
Coal is stored in the same room, and chickens are constantly running 
through to the front of the cellar where they are kept. A toilet 
opens off and ventilates into this same room, and. as the pipes are 
faulty and leaky, the room is always damp. The walls of a base- 
ment apartment in another house on Sixteenth Street are white 
with mold. 

The number of persons in the households, together with the 
number of rooms per apartment, is shown in Table VII. The 
four-room apartment is the prevailing type, and this table shows 
that the family of four members is rather the most frequent. It 
is, of course, impossible to regulate by law the number of inhabitants 
of a single apartment, but it is unnecessary to call attention to the 
fact that five people in a one-room apartment or nine people in a 
three-room apartment means serious overcrowding. The housing 
code does attempt to govern overcrowding to a certain extent by 
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requiring a minimum of cubic air space, 400 cubic feet of air to each 
adult and 200 cubic feet for each child under twelve years of age. 
In the blocks covered by the investigation every room used for 
sleeping purposes was carefully measured and the cubic contents 
computed. In this district, as shown by Table VIII, 912, or 53 
per cent, of the 1,721 rooms used for sleeping were illegally over- 
crowded. Former investigations have shown very similar con- 
ditions. In the Jewish district 51 per cent, in the Bohemian 
district 53 per cent, in the Polish district 69 per cent, in South Chi- 
cago 72 per cent, and back of the Yards 53 per cent of the sleeping- 
rooms were occupied by more people than the law permits. 


TABLE VII 


NUMBER OF PERSONS IN HOUSEHOLD AND NUMBER 
oF Rooms IN APARTMENT 


NUMBER OF PERSONS 
a We ac on ee oe eee 
| | #10 or | CANT | TALS 
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Totals 27 | 117 


145 | 183 
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157 | 109 
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These figures mean that conditions such as the following are 
found not infrequently: Two Polish families are living in three 
bare, filthy, and stuffy rooms. One large room contains only a 
bed on which one man, his wife, and their two children sleep. Off 
the kitchen is a pantry 10 feet 6 inches <4 feet g inches, in which 
sleeps the other family of father, mother, and three children. 
Against one end of the room a folding-bed is propped, and the other 
end of the room is taken up by shelves for food. The room con- 
tains 386 cubic feet of air—not enough for one adult according to 
law—and two adults and three children occupy it each night. On 
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Sixteenth Street a Lithuanian family occupies three rooms for which 
they pay $10. Though light, the rooms are dirty and cluttered. 
One room containing 687 cubic feet of air—legally enough for one 
adult and one child—is occupied by two adults and five children. 
A one-room apartment in the rear of a cellar is occupied by a Slovak 
family consisting of man, wife, and three children. The room is 
clean, but gloomy, and the ceiling is only 6 feet 6 inches high. The 
room contains 1,263 cubic feet of air, and the five members of the 
family cook, eat, sleep, and live here. A cellar apartment on Jeffer- 
son Street, rented by a Polish foundry worker for $7 a month, has one 
bedroom with 347 cubic feet of air which is occupied by four adults. 

In addition to insufficient air, overcrowding within the apart- 
ment involves a serious lack of privacy. Three per cent of the 
people of this district occupy a room at night with five or more 
other persons, 13 per cent of the people sleep in rooms shared with 
three others, and only 12 per cent occupy a room alone. The 
taking of lodgers often greatly increases this problem of overcrowd- 
ing and lack of privacy. Two hundred and fifty, or 29 per cent of 
the 854 families interviewed, kept boarders and in 25 per cent of 
these 250 families the lodgers slept with some member or members 
of the family. In a basement on Jefferson Street the one bedroom 
of the four-room apartment is occupied by two adults, four children, 
and one lodger. From this bedroom there is no direct communica- 
tion with the outer air. The room is gloomy, and, although 
2,000 cubic feet of air are legally required for that number of occu- 
pants, the room contains only 1,323 cubic feet. In another four- 
room apartment on Jefferson Street one bedroom containing 985 
cubic feet of air and with interior windows only is occupied by one 
adult, one child, and four lodgers. In an apartment on Burlington 
Street the kitchen is used as a bedroom by the sixteen-year-old 
daughter and the girl who is to marry her brother, and in the same 
room a man boarder occupies a cot. 

The law forbids in tenement houses erected since 1902 the 
entrance to a bathroom through a bedroom, but Table [IX shows 
that 25 of the 90 apartment toilets in this district are entered 
through a bedroom. The undesirability of such an arrangement 
is apparent, especially if there are boarders in the family. 
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The present building ordinance requires in new tenement houses 
a window area equal to one-tenth of the floor area." As shown in 
Table X, 490 of the 1,746 bedrooms in this district are found to have 
a window area of less than ten square feet. Five of these rooms 
have windows with an area less than 4 per cent of the floor area. 
In one instance where the window area was 1 per cent of the floor 
area, all the light and air for a large cellar room came through the 
one small opening four square feet in area. The minimum require- 
ment for “‘old-law”’ houses is ‘‘a window having a superficial area 
not less than one-twelfth of the floor area of the room.’? Seventy- 
seven of the rooms were found to be lighted by windows below this 
standard. It is interesting to note that, in the 170 rooms with a 
window area less than ro per cent of the floor area, 100 of the rooms 
are light and 70 are dark or gloomy. 


TABLE IX 
NUMBER OF APARTMENT TOILETS WITH ENTRANCE From 


Of even greater importance than the size of the windows is their 
relation to the lot-line. A builder should be compelled to provide 
for air to come over his own lot. Table XII shows that 679, or 
39 per cent, of the 1,746 rooms recorded have windows opening on 
the lot-line. Though 374 of these rooms are light as against 305 
dark or gloomy, there is no reason to believe that the light rooms 
may not at any time become dark because of the erection of a large 
tenement or factory on the adjoining lot. In addition to the 679 
rooms opening on the lot-line, are 412 opening on a passage, 

* The Revised Building Ordinances, sec. 448, state that “in every new tenement 
house every habitable room shall have a window or windows with a total glass area 
equal to at least one-tenth of its floor area opening onto a street, alley, yard, or court. 


None of such required windows shall have a glass area of less than ten square feet.” 
? The Revised Building Ordinances, sec. 475. 
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that is, a space between the building and the lot-line more than 
one foot wide. In this district the passages average three feet in 


TABLE X 
RATIO OF THE AREA OF WINDOW-GLASS TO THE FLOOR AREA IN SLEEPING-Rooms 





a i 
| Noumser oF Rooms Wuicu Are | 


Ratio oF Winpow-GLass TO FLoor AREA ‘—Ecieree etuteee pees TorTaL 


| Light | Gloomy | Dark 
| 








Less than 4 per cent } I : 5 

4 per cent and less than 6 per cent. ‘ 17 
6 per cent and less than 8 per cent. . ‘ 55 
8 per cent and less than ro per cent. | s | _ 93 
10 per cent and over. eee 1,576 








1,746* 





Percentage vaxeans 100 





* These 1,746 rooms are in 869 sgestnenine aunt is no information for two empty apartments. 


TABLE XI 
SLEEPING-Rooms witH LESS THAN TEN SQUARE FEET 
or Winpow AREA 





Rooms Which Are N Percentage 
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TABLE XII 
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width. When, as is often the case, the house on the next lot comes 
to the lot-line, there is little opportunity for ventilation and light 
in rooms of either tenement; and rooms lighted by lot-line or by 
passage windows are equally badly off. 

The ordinance requires in all living-rooms windows opening onto 
the outer air except in the case of alcove rooms.’ Thirty-two rooms 
were found, however, which had no windows communicating with 
the outer air. 

The district contains only one ‘‘new-law” tenement and one 
house built partly under the old and partly under the new law. 
Even in these houses erected or rebuilt under the new law there are 
violations of the law. In 1,019, or 53 per cent, of the sleeping- 
rooms measured the floor area is less than eighty square feet.’ 
In one of the ‘‘new-law”’ houses ten bedrooms have less than eighty 
square feet of floor area, one room having an area of only forty-two 
square feet. The law also requires’ that each room be in every 
part not less than 8 feet 6 inches high except under certain con- 

_ditions in attics and basements. The ceilings are less than 8 feet 
6 inches in 629, or 36 per cent, of the rooms investigated. In one of 
the ‘“‘new-law” houses three bedrooms have illegally low ceilings. 
In one cellar apartment the ceiling is only 5 feet 8 inches high, so 
that a person of average height cannot stand upright. 

The question of rent, which includes the amount of money paid 
and the accommodations secured, is fundamental. Table XIII 
presents the number of apartments for which specified monthly 
rentals are paid, together with the number of rooms in the apart- 
ment. There is no apparent relation between the number of rooms 
and the amount of rent paid. The factor that probably does most 
toward determining the rent is the location of the apartment— 
whether front or rear, basement or first floor, and whether in a front 
or an alley house. The table shows that four-room apartments 
rented both for $4 and for $15. 

It is interesting to compare rents in the different districts investi- 
gated. The most satisfactory comparison may be made by taking 

? Revised Building Ordinances, sec. 475. 

2 Revised Building Ordinances, sec. 445 (5), states, “In every new tenement house 
all rooms shall contain at least eighty square feet of floor area’”’ except for hall bed- 


rooms under certain conditions. 
3 Revised Building Ordinances, sec. 445 (6). 
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the median rents' for the four-room apartments from the tables for 
the different districts. The four-room apartment is chosen because 
it is the typical apartment of the districts investigated. It is 


TABLE XIII 
NuMBER OF APARTMENTS FOR WHICH SPECIFIED MONTHLY RENTALS ARE PAID 
AND NUMBER OF RooMS IN APARTMENT 


NuMBER OF Rooms PER APARTMENT 
Rent Per Monta ——w z 
oor 
More 
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Less than 
oo and less than 
50 and less than 
oo and less than 
50 and less than 
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50 and less than 
.oo and less than 
.50 and less than 
oo and less than 
50 and less than 
10.00 and less than 
10. 50 and less than 
11.00 and less than 
11.50 and less than 
12.00 and less than 
13.00 and less than 
14.00 and less than 
15.00 and more 
Rent unknown 
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for store, etc 
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Number of apartments rented. . | 183 | 302 30 
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Number of apartments owned. . .| 18 53. OI | 42 | 148 





| 
| 20x | 35s | 76 | 72 | 869 





evident from Table XIV that the Slovaks pay less for rent than the 
Jews and negroes, and more than the Bohemians, Poles, Italians, 
and people of the stockyards district. The median rental for the 
Slovaks is the same as that for the workers around the South 
Chicago mills. 

Although the median rental for the four-room apartment is 
between $9 and $9.50, 42 per cent of all the occupants are paying 


* That is, the rents half-way up the scale when the rents are arranged in ascending 
order. 
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less than $8, 55 per cent are paying less than $9, and 67 per cent are 
paying less than $10 rent. 


TABLE XIV 
MEDIAN RENTALS FOR Four-Room APARTMENTS IN E1GHt Districts 
District Median 
ee $10.00-$10. 50 


Bohemian 8.00- 8.50 
ET er oe 
CO eae ee 
South Chicago................. 9.00- 9.50 
OS eee Sr 
Italian 


In this district the number of tenement landlords is found to be 
large. One hundred and forty-eight, or 17 per cent, of the 869 
apartments visited are occupied by their owners. It is interesting 
to note that in the Jewish neighborhood only 9 per cent of the 
apartments were occupied by their owners; in the Bohemian, 12 
per cent; in the Polish, 13 per cent; and in the stockyards district, 


18 per cent. 
TABLE XV 


TENANTS AND OWNERS TOGETHER WITH LENGTH OF RESIDENCE IN APARTMENTS 





TENANTS Owners 





LENGTH OF RESIDENCE 


Number | Percentage| Ni Percentage 





| 

Under one month 28 4 
One month and under three months 70 10 
Three months and under six months 108 

Six months and under one year 79 II 
One year and under two years III 16 
Two years and under four years 155 22 
Four years and under six years 59 

Six years and under eight years 3°0,—CO*| 

Eight years and under ten years......... 21 | 
Ten years and under fifteen years....... 29 He 











Fifteen years and under thirty years... .. : 
Thirty years and over 








Total reporting 





| 
} 
| 
147* 





* Length of residence not reported in the case of four tenants and one owner. The fourteen vacant 
apartments are, of course, not included in this table. 


The length of tenancy is directly related to the ownership of the 
home, since, as we see in Table XV, 40 per cent of those who rent 
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their apartments have occupied them less than one year, while 37 
per cent of those owning their homes have lived in them for over 
fifteen years, and 17 per cent for over thirty years. Not only 
must we sympathize with those who, unable to dispose of their 
property, have been separated from their own people by the shifting 
character of the neighborhood and left among the newer immi- 
grants whom they do not understand and often dislike, but we must 
feel added concern when we realize that for many families such 
conditions as have been described constitute not a merely passing 
circumstance but a permanent situation. 

Through year after year these people live in houses, old, ill- 
repaired, insanitary. In most cases the conditions under which 
they live fall below those now required for new houses, so that while 
not illegal they do not come up to the standard that has been accepted 
by the community. For example, 36 per cent of all the sleeping- 
rooms are less than 8 feet 6 inches from floor to ceiling, and 53 
per cent have less than 80 square feet of floor area. Of these 
rooms, often gloomy or dark and with small chance of ventilation, 
39 per cent open upon the lot-line, and 32 per cent are without 
windows opening to the outer air. The windows are small, less 
than 10 square feet in 490 rooms, less than 1o per cent of the floor 
area in 170 rooms, and less than 8 per cent in 77 rooms. Four- 
teen per cent of all the apartments are in the cellar, 36 per cent 
are in the rear, while 6 per cent are middle apartments gaining 
light and air only as they strike through narrow lot-line passages. 
More than 7o per cent of the toilets, accommodating 80 per cent 
of the families, are in the cellar or yard or under the sidewalk. 
They are inadequate in number and are in ill repair; they lack 
privacy and possibilities of cleanliness, and often cause severe 
hardship. Under such conditions and with such accommodations, 
crowded upon the lot, crowded within the apartment, crowded 
within the room—beyond the legal standard in 53 per cent of 
the bedrooms—live, within these four blocks alone, 3,778 people, 
of whom nearly 1,200 are little children. 
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PROFESSOR HOXIE’S INTERPRETATION OF TRADE 
UNIONISM 


E. H. DOWNEY 
Industrial Commission of Wisconsin 


A series of articles now current in the Journal of Political 
Economy" appears destined to mark a fresh departure in the study 
of the American labor movement. Hitherto we have had a plenti- 
ful deal of description with a painful lack of interpretation. The 
well-known Johns Hopkins Studies, as also a multitude of mono- 
graphs after the same model, give a mass of valuable information 
as to the history, structure, and policies of particular unions and 
union groups, but they hardly attempt a causal or genetic account 
of the phenomena with which they deal. Still less is theory, in the 
sense of reasoned explanation, to be looked for in the various text- 
books or in the mass of popular and propagandist literature devoted 
to labor subjects. The monumental Documentary History, edited 
by Professor Commons, professes to be no more than a source 
book, and the forthcoming opus magnum, to be based on the same 
rich collection of materials, has not yet been given to the world. 
Professor Commons, indeed, has sought to interpret as well as 
describe. His scattered articles,? as well as the masterly “‘intro- 
ductions” to the several volumes of the Documentary History, are 
packed with helpful clues and brilliant suggestions, but he has 
nowhere brought together, as have the Webbs, a coherent body 
of trade-union theory. Professor Hoxie’s is, therefore, the first 
attempt at a systematic interpretation of unionism in the United 
States. 

Were it no more than this—the putting-together in coherent 
form of the disjointed fragments of union theory already extant— 
Professor Hoxie would have made a substantial contribution to the 


*R. F. Hoxie, “Trade Unionism in the United States,” Journal of Political 
Economy, XXII, 201 (March, 1914), and 464 (May, 1914). 
2 Many of these have been collected in the volume entitled Labor and Adminis- 


tration. 
170 
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economics of labor. But these articles are no mere redaction. 
They approach the subject from a novel standpoint and they give 
a fresh interpretation. 

Trade unions hitherto have been analyzed and distinguished 
mainly in terms of structure... We have been told much of craft 
unionism and industrial unionism, of local, national, and district 
units, whereas we have heard comparatively little of those differ- 
ences in the trade-union world which lie deeper than forms of 
organization. Spiritually, unionism is looked upon, by lay and 
learned alike, as a single whole. Diversity of method has, indeed, 
been recognized, as well as something in the way of cumulative 
change, but neither development nor variation is held to vitiate the 
substantial unity of the movement. Friend end foe, economist, 
preacher, and propagandist, assume to pass judgment upon union- 
ism per se. The judgments, to be sure, are as diverse as the stand- 
points from which they are made, but rarely is there any hint that 
the thing judged is of a non-unitary character. Even the Webbs 
can speak of the “assumptions,” “‘implications,”’ and ‘‘economic 


‘ 99 66 


characteristics” of trade-union policy as if they had to do with one 


consistent social philosophy.’ 

This view of the union movement as essentially one in purpose 
and outlook has supported, and been supported by, a narrowly 
economic explanation of unionism. The growth and mutations of 
union structure and polity are accounted for, typically and in the 
main, by the development of industrial technique and the pro- 
gressive widening of the market.’ Social and political conditions 
are admitted as modifying influences, but even Professor Commons, 
who has gone farthest in this direction, has thus far made little 
use of such forces in working out the details of his problem. Still 


* The famous definition of a trade union as “a continuous organization [writer’s 
italics] of wage-earners for the purpose of maintaining or improving their conditions 
of employment” (Webb, The History of Trade Unionism, chap. i) illustrates and 
emphasizes the structural viewpoint. 

2 Webb, Industrial Democracy, Part II, chaps. xii and xiii; Part II, chap. iii. 

3Veblen, The Theory of Business Enterprise, pp. 221-336; Commons, “The 
American Shoemakers” in Quarterly Journal of Economics, XXIV, 39-84; Ethelbert 
Stewart, “A Documentary History of the Early Organizations of Printers,’ Bulletin 
of the U.S. Bureau of Labor, No. 61. 
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less has any adequate attention been given to subjective factors. 
Stress is laid upon the environment which shapes the union, to the 
relative neglect of the human materials out of which the union is 
formed. The social creeds which unions impose upon their mem- 
bers have been duly set forth; the beliefs, ideals, and aspirations 
which members bring to their unions have hardly been remarked. 
It is just these neglected functional and psychological aspects 
of unionism which Professor Hoxie has brought to the focus of 
attention. To him a union is not so much an outward organization 
as a like-minded group. The effectual bond which unites a body 
of wage-workers is not a constitution and by-laws, a set of officers 
and a treasury, but a consciousness of common needs and aims, a 
common outlook on life, and a common program for the betterment 
of their lot. To employ Professor Hoxie’s terminology, the essence 
of unionism is a social philosophy—an interpretation of the social 
facts and relationships which impinge upon the group in question, 
and a solution of the practical problems which these present. The 
interpretation may be wide or narrow, explicitly formulated or 
implicit and ill defined; the program may concern itself solely with 
conditions of employment or it may embrace the economic and 
political regeneration of society. But some social philosophy, more 
or less consistent and far-reaching, and some generally accepted 
scheme of policies and methods, are the sine gua non of common 
action. The unionism which excites hopes and fears is functional; 
structure is altogether a secondary and derivative matter. 
Analyzed from this functional standpoint trade unionism 
appears to be not one, but many. Professor Hoxie finds five dis- 
tinct functional types (not to mention subvariants) which differ 
among themselves in aims, methods, and attitude toward existing 
institutions. Business unionism, accepting the wages system as 
it is, seeks the best obtainable terms of employment for its own 
membership. Its method is collective bargaining supplemented 
by mutual insurance and occasional resort to strikes; its outlook 
is that of the craft or trade, its aims somewhat narrowly economic. 
The railway brotherhoods furnish the stock illustration, though the 
type is dominant in the American Federation of Labor as well. 
Uplift unionism accepts, along with the wages system, the whole 
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existing social order. Its mission is the diffusion of leisure-class 
culture and bourgeois virtues among the workers. Mutual insur- 
ance is its main function and homiletics its preoccupation. There 
is no representative of the pure type—unless the Woman’s Trade 
Union League be accepted as such—but there is a strong infusion 
of uplift idealism in most unions that are dominated by the business 
animus. Revolutionary unionism avowedly aims at the overthrow 
of the extant socio-economic order by and for the working class. 
Its two variants—socialistic and quasi-anarchistic—are sufficiently 
represented by the Detroit and the Chicago organizations of the 
I.W.W.* Predatory unionism practices secret, rather than open, 
violence. It is lawless, and in so far anarchistic, but it professes no 
far-reaching philosophy, nor does it aim at anything beyond the 
immediate economic advantage of its own membership. When 
this ruthless policy is a counsel of despair, the continuation of a 
bitter struggle which has gone against the union and the practical 
answer to a policy of extermination on the part of employers, Pro- 
fessor Hoxie terms the resultant subspecies guerrilla unionism. The 
dynamiting career of the Structural Iron Workers is a familiar 
example. When, on the other hand, predation is deliberately 
adopted for the aggrandizement of a narrow ring, he applies the 
more opprobious epithet of hold-up unionism. The term is not 
altogether happy. Cunning characterizes the type still more than 
force; its most brilliant successes have been gained by illicit alliance 
with monopoly-seeking employers. ‘‘Skinney” Madden and 
“Sam” Parks are the beaux ideal of the type. It is fair to add that 
predatory unionism, in both its forms, is more picturesque than 
significant. Dependent unionism appears in two forms: that which 
relies upon the support of unionists outside the group concerned 
and that which is created by employers for ends of their own. 
Some “label” unions are at least partially dependent in the former 
sense; all “yellow” unions, of which the organization fathered by 
the late C. W. Post is a conspicuous example, are wholly dependent 
in the latter sense. 

* Professor Hoxie cites the Western Federation of Miners as a socialistic union. 


But though the official program of this union is a synopsis of the Communist Manifesto, 
its actual methods are more nearly of the ordinary business type. 
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Manifestly we have here to do with something more than vari- 
ants from a single norm. ‘These are so many distinct and conflict- 
ing social philosophies in terms of the special needs and problems of 
wage-workers. Each offers an interpretation of existing law and 
order and a plan of united action for the attainment of more toler- 
able conditions of life; each is held by large numbers of wage- 
workers who carry on an active propaganda for the conversion of 
their fellows, and each aspires to possess the field.t These func- 
tional varieties, then, are true union types, as distinct as the indus- 
trial and craft forms of organization and far more significant. 

No functional type, it must be owned, is precisely represented 
by any concrete union, past or present; which comes to saying that 
no union is altogether homogeneous in respect to aims, policies, and 
attitude. Rival types coexist and struggle for the mastery within 
the same organization. As already mentioned, the American 
Federation of Labor is dominantly of the business type; neverthe- 
less, a strong and active socialist minority exists in the federation 
itself and in most of the constituent unions. The conflict of busi- 
ness and revolutionary unionism is waged in the official publications, 
in local meetings and general conventions, and in elections and 
referenda. Even the ultra-revolutionary I.W.W. has been torn by 
internecine strife between anarchist and socialist groups. 

This want of identity between functional and structural lines 
of cleavage has obscured the existence of the former. The organi- 
zation has an outward and visible identity. It adopts constitutions 
and by-laws, holds conventions, enters into trade agreements, and 
conducts strikes; above all, it bears a proper name as the attesta- 
tion of its corporeality. The like-minded group which constitutes 
a functional type has not these hall-marks of tangibility. It is 
probable that no functional type has ever been able to possess itself 
absolutely of any important organization or to get itself embodied 
without admixture in any considerable number of union programs. 
None the less, these types do exist and have persisted for decades. 
Business and uplift unionism date from the eighteenth century. 


t This statement needs some qualification. The predatory type has shown little 
tendency to proselytize and the propaganda of “yellow” unionism is carried on by 
employers. 
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Revolutionary unionism has been present in the American Federa- 
tion of Labor from its beginning and was present also in its prede- 
cessors. The struggle of these three types for the mastery (the 
other two being of minor consequence) has shaped the internal his- 
tory of the labor movement. The functional character of the lead- 
ing unions has shifted from period to period as one or another type 
has gained a position of dominance, but no major type has ever 
wholly disappeared or lost its distinctive character. 

The emergence and the persistence of these union types cannot 
be explained by work-day environment alone, for radical diver- 
gencies of group viewpoint and attitude are found among the mem- 
bers of the same trade employed in the same establishment and 
such divergencies have endured for half a century even within a 
single craft organization—e.g., the Cigar Makers’ International 
Union. Nor is economic circumstance, however broadly conceived, 
adequate to account for the phenomena. On the one hand, the 
most diverse types coexist under similar industrial and market con- 
ditions; on the other hand, the same types have survived the most 
startling economic transformations. 

The social philosophy of unionism relates to the practical 
(mainly economic) problems which confront wage-workers as such 
and it turns upon conditions of work and livelihood and upon the 
politico-economic institutions which govern these conditions. But 
this philosophy is shaped by the whole mass of influences—personal 
and cultural—which bear upon the workers involved. For man is, 
after all, a single person. The several aspects of his life cannot be 
isolated one from another; the habits of thought which he has 
acquired as a citizen, a churchman, or a pleasure-seeker guide him 
also in his work-day pursuits. Rejecting, therefore, every attempt 
to give a monistic explanation, Professor Hoxie has sought to ana- 
lyze the efficient causes actually observable in the evolution of 
unionism. These causes may be grouped under five heads." 

1. The work-day environment proper, which operates in mani- 
fold ways to produce solidarity among the workmen of a given 


* The analysis here given is more detailed than that contained in Professor Hoxie’s 
second chapter but seems to the writer fully consonant therewith. See Journal of 
Political Economy, XXII, 473. 
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trade or industry. This is the most obvious factor in the case, the 
one which is best understood and which has received the most 
attention from students of the subject. 

2. Union tradition, itself in great part the spiritual distillate of 
experience and consequently differing from union to union, but 
within each organization acting as a consolidating force. 

3. The immediate social milieu, comprising those economic, 
juridical, ethical, aesthetic, religious, and other institutional stand- 
ards, convictions, and relationships which make up the prevalent 
civilization. A large part of this cultural complex impinges with a 
fair degree of uniformity upon the members of the same occupational 
group at a given time and place, and so favors a group interpreta- 
tion and program. Another part, however—e.g., aesthetic and 
religious influences—diversely affects workers of the same occupa- 
tion, even in the same community, and so makes for the formation 
of subgroups. The like divergence is, of course, more pronounced 
as between widely separated localities within the same large cultural 
situation. 

4. What may be loosely termed national characteristics. 
Workers of the same craft in the United States are gathered from 
many nations, and, what is more to the point, from widely different 
cultural situations. They bring to their work and to their unions 
the most diverse convictions and ideals with respect both to eco- 
nomic and political institutions in general, and to the immediate 
problems which confront them in their capacity of wage-workers. 
To mold these diverse elements into a homogeneous group—homo- 
geneous as respects even the immediate problems of work and pay— 
is a labor of time. It is also in good part a labor of Sisyphus, in that 
it continually requires to be done anew for fresh comers. 

5. Congenital variation of those propensities and aptitudes 
which form the underlying traits of human nature.’ Such varia- 
tions may be of an individual character or they may connote the 
presence of distinct ethnic types in our mixed population. They 
cover a wide range and are independent of recent cultural ante- 
cedents. Just what part is played by these differences of native 
endowment, as over against environment, may be a moot point, 


? Professor Hoxie subsumes these congenital traits under the not altogether 
apposite term of temperament. 
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but few would deny to this factor a very considerable réle in shap- 
ing the lives of men. Whatever its importance, it makes for 
diversity of the raw material and finished product of unionism. 

From the varied combinations of these relatively permanent 
forces unionism receives its form and substance. ‘Workers simi- 
larly situated, economically and socially, closely associated and not 
too divergent in temperament (congenital endowment) and training, 
will tend to develop a common interpretation of the social situation, 
and a common solution of the problem of living’’*—that is, will tend 
to form a functional type. Obviously there will be as many such 
types as there are groups of workers with vitally different view- 
points and plans of action.?, The functional character of any given 
union is, then, a question of the psychological groups of which it is 
composed, and this resolves itself into a question of the personal 
traits and cultural heritage of its members and of the environmental 
discipline to which they have been subjected. The differentiation 
of unions, whereby one comes to be dominantly business and 
another dominantly socialistic in animus, is doubtless a matter 
partly of selection and partly of progressive adaptation to environ- 
ment. Men of certain characteristics, native and acquired, choose, 
and are chosen for, the pursuit of locomotive engineers; thereafter 
the influences of their daily life and work mold their habits of 
thought to a common pattern. The members of the I.W.W. come 
from a very different social stratum, of other natural endowments 
and other cultural antecedents, and their training as ‘‘hobos”’ 
enforces a very different outlook on life. These forces of selection 
and adaptation which, on the one hand, have produced the arche- 
type of respectable laborism, and, on the other hand, have made 
the I.W.W. a hissing and a byword among the devotees of “law and 
order’’—these forces are relatively permanent and they work out 
their cumulative effects in permanently different combinations. 
Hence the resultant union types have hitherto shown no tendency 
to merge into one common unionism. 

This view of unionism, whether as interpretation or as genetic 
account, wants definitive verification. It must be shown that con- 
flicting union viewpoints exist, not as mere individual differences 

* Hoxie, Journal of Political Economy, XXII, 467. 

? Cf. ibid., p. 470. 
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of opinion, but as well-defined social interpretations and remedial 
programs concurrently held by large groups of organized workers, 
and that these same psychological groups have persisted for a con- 
siderable time and under a wide variety of circumstances. It must 
further appear from a life-history of concrete unions that the func- 
tional types in question are actually accounted for by those forces 
of selection and adaptation which the theory requires. That is to 
say, the test of the theory must be the pragmatic one of application. 
Professor Hoxie has reserved such proof to later chapters. But that 
he will be able, in the course of an initial volume, to establish his 
central thesis in any thoroughgoing way is scarcely to be expected. 
His task is nothing less than an exhaustive inquiry into the present 
and past of many particular unions—the ethnic and temperamental 
composition and cultural heritage of their memberships, the tech- 
nical and entrepreneurial situations which have confronted them, 
and the politico-economic-social discipline to which they have been 
subjected. The materials for such a history have hardly been 
assembled, for the rich collections of documents already published 
have been made for a very different purpose and from a very 
different standpoint. Final verification will have to await the 
détailed studies of a lifetime, or of a school. 

Nevertheless, there is sufficient warrant for the acceptance of 
Professor Hoxie’s theory as a working hypothesis. It seems to 
accord with the known facts, it explains much in unionism that is 
unintelligible on any other view, and it is supported by the latest 
results of social psychology. Judicious inquirers have long per- 
ceived that a purely economic interpretation of history does not 
suffice to explain even economic institutions. It may well be that 
the extant material civilization exercises a selective surveillance 
over other elements of the cultural complex; it may even be granted 
that the exigencies of material life furnish the chief, if not the sole, 
stimulus to that process of adjustment whereby all growth and 
change of civilization are brought to pass.’ Since, however, this 
process of growth is cumulative; since, therefore, the whole cul- 
tural situation at any given moment forms the starting-point for 


« For a very able statement of this view see Veblen, The Theory of the Leisure Class, 


chap. viii. 
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the next move, all institutions—juridical, aesthetic, and religious, 
as well as economic—become in their turn causes as well as effects. 
In the study of a particular social movement, such as labor union- 
ism, the question is not how these institutions arose, but how they 
have affected, and been affected by, the movement concerned. 
The underlying forces, whether temperamental or institutional, may 
be taken as data, in the sense that they do not themselves require 
to be explained for the purpose in hand; but to abstract the eco- 
nomic from other influences in such a case is to study the motions 
of a puppet. 

To sum up: Many have given a structural and narrative 
account of American labor unionism; Professor Hoxie’s analysis is 
functional and genetic. Seen from the standpoint of aims, ideals, 
methods, and theories, there is no normal type to which all union 
variants approximate, no single labor movement which has pro- 
gressively adapted itself to progressive change of circumstances, 
no one set of postulates which can be spoken of as the philosophy 
of unionism. Rather there are competing, relatively stable union 
types, functional and structural, the outcome of permanent differ- 
ences in the temperament and situation of different groups of wage- 
workers. 

If this pluralistic interpretation of the union movement meets 
general acceptance, it will have important consequences for social 
appraisal and action. It means that unionism cannot be judged 
and treated as a whole, that what is true of one type of union polity 
is not true of others, that, consequently, union history points no 
single moral to the publicist, and that no panacea, whether it be 
profit-sharing, ‘‘welfare work,” industrial education, minimum 
wage, or social insurance, will meet the wishes or allay the discon- 
tent of all important groups of wage-workers. It means, further, 
that the errors and perversities of trade unions—as seen from 
the middle-class standpoint—are not to be corrected by much 
preaching. The several types of unionism are the outcome of 
positive conditions. Unionists are what they are by reason of con- 
genital endowment and the circumstances under which they live 
and work. There is small likelihood, therefore, that union con- 
viction and attitude will be much affected by any action which does 
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not change the ethnic character of the population nor alter the 
fundamental conditions of life and work. 

To the professed student of socia! science the special significance 
of these papers will lie in their viewpoint and method of approach. 
Economics, and above all in the United States, has heretofore stood 
strangely outside the current of modern scientific development; its 
postulates are of a pre-evolutionary order, its method is highly 
abstract and a priori, its interest centers in classification quite 
after the fashion of Linnaean botany." In Europe, though pre- 
Darwinism still holds the field, the evolutionary standpoint has 
been accepted by many economists of note,? but in this country the 
few exponents of genetic theory have been as voices crying in the 
wilderness. These papers will give comfort, therefore, to those whose 
hope it is that economics also may become an evolutionary science. 

Like all genetic studies, this of trade unionism transcends the 
arbitrary limits of traditional economics. Professor Hoxie, in fact, 
has essayed an inquiry into group psychology. The inquiry is 
economic, not in the sense of isolating the economic life of the 
groups in question from the cultural situation in which that life is 
involved, but in virtue of the fact that the convictions, aims, and 
aspirations inquired into are such as converge upon the ways and 
means of livelihood. On the other hand, the study is none the less 
a contribution to social psychology because it has to do with eco- 
nomic groups. Indeed, it is only through such detailed studies of 
particular groups that a secure basis can be laid for general sociol- 
ogy. For the community is not aggregated of individuals merely; 
individuals are associated in ail manner of groups, occupational, 
local, political, religious, and what not, each more or less selective 
in point of membership, each imposing more or less peculiar canons 
of conduct, each more or less differently affected by those exigencies 
which make for cultural growth and decay. Any useful analysis 
of social organization and functioning, therefore, must deal with 
these groups of which the larger society is composed. 

1 Cf. Veblen, “The Preconceptions of Economic Science,” Quarterly Journal of 

Economics, X111, 121, 396; XIV, 240; “The Limitations of Marginal Utility,” Journal 
of Political Economy, XVII, 620. 


2 Gustav Schmoller, Werner Sombart, Tugan-Baranowsky, and Paul Vinogradoff 
will serve to illustrate the point. 









COGNITION AND SOCIAL INTERPRETATION’ 


JOHN E. BOODIN 
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POSTULATES OF THE COGNITIVE PROCESS 


At the outset of our inquiry it may be well to point out certain 
general presuppositions that we now recognize as implied in the 
activity of cognition. 

The conative character of the knowing process.—This postulate 
has to do with the subjective aspect of the process. As over 
against the sensationalist type of psychology we seem to be pretty 
well agreed now that the springs of mental activity must be found 
in instinctive tendency. Our instincts and general tendencies 
condition our interest and attention; they furnish the fundamental 
motives of our action. They are, indeed, much enlarged and com- 
plicated in the course of experience, but they remain the bearers 
of the psychological process. In them must be found the basis of 
individual initiative. They furnish the warp of the social texture 
of experience. If it is futile, moreover, to try to compound a 
self out of sensations, it is equally futile to account for it as imita- 
tion. There must be selective tendencies as basic motives in 
assimilating our environment, be it social or physical. Not every- 
thing can be reduced to social exchange, because then there would 
be nothing to socialize. We should be like the two boys of whom 
their mother boasted that on rainy days they made two dollars 
a day by staying at home and trading with each other. The social 
environment can furnish tools, stimuli, mutual supplementation 
and correction, but the primary basis of interest and action must 
be found in the instinctive constitution which comes to light 
through the reaction to stimuli in the developmental process. 

The character of recurrence-—The postulate of recurrence has 
reference to the objective content as the former has to interest. 

* Read in part before the Western Philosophical Association, University of 


Chicago, April 9, 1914. 
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Its importance has been emphasized in some form or other since 
Plato. It has recently received fresh statement from Poincaré 
and others. Without some constancy in the midst of the flux of 
experience, predicates, descriptions, predictions, in short, knowledge, 
would be impossible. It is true that Bergson has recently revived 
the ultra-heracleitean doctrine that constancy itself is an illusion, 
due to the limitation of our experience in following the infinitesimal 
changes of reality. But this is after all a dogmatic assertion, a 
passing (by means of a supposed intuition) from the particular 
premise of empirical experience, which testifies to the reality of 
change, to the universal that everything is change. Such a-uni- 
versal could never be affirmed in a world having the constitution it 
predicates, for in such a world no statements could be made, no 
social rules of action would be possible. As a logical theory the 
assumption of absolute flux will always be self-contradictory and 
must be left to those who share the superhuman intuition attrib- 
uted by Bergson to the hymenoptera. Recurrence, indeed, implies 
a world of process, but a process in which predicates in the midst 
of the somehow novel can be singled out as leadings in our reactions 
to our world. 

The intersubjective continuum.'—This implication of our cogni- 
tive experience has been slow to be recognized in logical theory. 
We have, on the contrary, assumed, tacitly or explicitly, the oppo- 
site, viz., that human experience is insulated in individual centers 
and that the only way we can take account of another mind is by 
inference from the analogy of bodily behavior. From this absurd 
assumption of modern psychology there are signs of revolt, par- 
ticularly in British thought.2_ The truth seems to be that intersub- 
jective acquaintance is an immediate datum. In the words of 
Alexander: 

The recognition of other beings as conscious subjects depends on a direct 


experience to that effect. It cannot be regarded as a mere inference from the 
outward actions, gestures, and speech proceeding from certain bodies, and 


1 For a more extensive argument for the reality of this see the writer’s paper, “‘The 
Existence of Social Minds,” American Journal of Sociology, July, 1913, pp. 170-185. 

2See particularly Ward, Naturalism and Agnosticism, Vol. II, chaps. xvi, xvii; 
Taylor, Elements of Metaphysics, Book III, chap. ii; Book IV, chap. iii; Stout, 
Groundwork of Psychology, pp. 170-87. 
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an interpretation of them on the analogy of ourselves. Such interpretation 
and inference do occur, but only when there has already been a basis of direct 
experience of others as conscious beings.’ 


Such immediate recognition can be found already on the instinctive 
plane. The animal seems to react differently to the animate and 
the inanimate. This comes out particularly in the instinctive 
reactions of gregariousness, sex, and rivalry, but every instinct 
has doubtless its sympathetic inlet for taking account of cor- 
responding attitudes in other animals. It appears on a higher 
plane wherever purposeful co-operation and division of labor are 
involved. The common water of experience overflows our arti- 
ficial measures. This intersubjective character of mind has found 
a literary champion in Maeterlinck: 

It is vain for us to keep watch upon ourselves, to shut ourselves up within 
ourselves: our consciousness is not water-tight, it escapes, it does not belong 
to us; and though it requires special circumstances for another to instal him- 
self there and.take possession of it, nevertheless it is certain that, in normal 
life, our spiritual tribunal . . . . is a kind of forum or spiritual market-place, 
in which the majority who have business there come and go at will, look about 
them and pick out the truths, in a very different fashion and much more freely 
than we would have believed.? 


The egocentric predicament is the product of our artificial 
abstraction. In reality experience is social experience, the predica- 
ments are social predicaments. It is through the stress of inter- 
subjective relations, co-operation, and rivalry, whether on the 
instinctive level or the highly intellectual level, that consciousness 
rises to the recognition of ego and alter and raises problems. The 
frank recognition of the immediate character of the intersubjective 
continuum will rid us of the difficulty of accounting for what the 
old realism called the transsubjective reference of thought. Such 

* Mind, January, 1913, p.17. See a paper I read before the American Philosophi- 
cal Association, 1912, under the title “Individual and Social Minds,” which appeared 
in the Journal of Philosophy, Psychology, and Scientific Methods, March 27, 1913, and 
also the paper in the American Journal of Sociology on “The Existence of Social Minds,” 
referred to above. T. Lipp’s doctrine of Einfiihlung (empathy or, as McDougall 
translates it, “sympathetic induction”) seems to be in the same direction, though 


I had not known it. Of course the mystical doctrine of intussusception has always 
implied direct recognition of intersubjective relation. 


2 The Double Garden, pp. 156, 157. 
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reference remains an absolute impossibility if we hold the concep- 
tion of mind as isolated subjective states. If we start with sol- 
ipsism, we can never get anything but solipsism. 


TYPES OF SOCIAL INTERPRETATION 


In an interesting and suggestive discussion in The Problem of 
Christianity," Professor Royce distinguishes between three types 
of knowledge—perception, conception, and interpretation. The 
first two he conceives as individual processes, using Bergson as 
the representative of perception and Plato of conception. Inter- 
pretation, as opposed to these, he conceives as a social process and 
in connection with it develops his own theory of the interpreting 
community and of the universe as a self-interpreting unity in time. 
But perception and conception, taken from the point of view of 
the individual, are abstractions. The types of knowledge which 
Royce has in mind presuppose, at least as known in our human 
experience, the social consciousness. They are types of social 
interpretation. They interpenetrate, moreover, in various ways, 
so that the types mark rather dominant aspects than exclusive 
categories. We must now restate these types in our own way. 
If we define judgment as the conscious use of experience in meeting 
a predicament, practical or theoretical,? then we may, I think, 
distinguish three types of interpretation—perceptual, conceptual, 
and mystical. 

Perceptual inter pretation.s3—This type of interpretation involves 
the conscious drawing on the concrete associations of the past in 
the service of some immediate need. It is distinguished from con- 
ceptual interpretation by the absence of an articulate plan. We 
act upon the situation as a whole instead of singling out its relevant 
features. We confront the emergency. We are perplexed. We 
strive to reproduce what we have seen others do or what has been 
told us about such a case and we try to act accordingly. Per- 
ceptual interpretation may imply analysis and principles, but 
these are taken over as the result of concrete imitation of others or 
* See particularly chaps. xi and xii of Vol. II. 
2 Cf. Bagley, The Educative Process, p. 130. 


3 Hobhouse uses the term “practical judgment” for this type of experience; see 
Mind in Evolution (1901), chap. vi. 
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perhaps as the products of the individual’s previous thought. 
They are not at the time due to the conscious activity of the indi- 
vidual. What I wish to show is that our perceptual interpretation 
of experience owes its significance in large part to social suggestion. 
The social matrix of which we are a part dictates to a large extent 
our emphases throughout our life-history. In the early stages 
of experience particularly, it is social suggestion which by its selec- 
tion and repetition of stimuli makes possible that consciousness of 
recurrence which in the motley, ever-shifting stream of processes 
of infant life makes certain objects stand out as satisfying definite 
expectancies. Thus the bottle, with its satisfaction of a primitive 
need, the objects which minister to the impulse of play, etc., become 
fixed in the consciousness of the child. 

If we take again such an elaborate process as that of the psy- 
chologist’s introspection, whether under ordinary or experimental 
conditions, it is easy to see that this is a highly socialized affair. 
Not only is this true of the conceptual methods he employs, but 
of the observed data themselves, the things and qualities which 
he analyzes. It is dangerous to speculate as to what experience 
is like in animals practically unaffected by intersubjective inter- 
course. But the sense of qualities here must be fused with the affec- 
tive and impulsive aspects. They must adhere in one vague 
disposition. This is not subjective, as is sometimes mistakenly 
supposed. For it the cleavage of subjective and objective has not 
arisen. Fact and value are not at strife. Even in higher animals, 
like the dog, where the intersubjective consciousness plays a con- 
siderable part, the qualities exist only as parts of dispositions to 
actions, submerged in the satisfactions which the dog seeks. The 
same must be largely true on the most primitive level in human 
experience, whether in the child or in the race. The satisfaction of 
curiosity, so far as we call that “disinterested,” must in the more 
primitive experience be auxiliary to, and submerged in, the more 
pressing instincts of fear and self-assertion. Hence it is that the 
religious sentiment, with its intensely practical implications, 
develops so early in human experience. 

The interpretation of things and their values must of course 
begin long before we realize what we are about, before we are 
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self-conscious. Subtle suggestions by gesture and action first serve 
to guide us in learning the uses of things. In the words of Ames: 
“The only way in which objects come to have significance for us 
is in reference to our conduct, and that conduct is social in its 
nature The uses of objects, their names, their values, and 
their properties are designated for us.’* This is true even of our 
most primitive needs. Our eating and drinking are socially regu- 
lated from the beginning. With the use of names carefully pro- 
vided for us we learn to individualize things and qualities, with 
their characteristic satisfactions. Without language the distinc- 
tions must be merged in the instinctive uses which they serve, and, 
even after language has individualized things for us, the use or 
satisfaction remains a significant factor of the situation. How 
subtle the intersubjective emphasis and guiding may be was well 
illustrated a few years ago in the familiar instance of the clever 
horse, Hans, who had learned to take account of indications quite 
unbeknown to his master and for a long time to psychological 
experts, and who was thought for a time to possess extraordinary 
means for reading his masters’ mind. In human beings such social 
rapport must be far more subtle than we realize. Our emphases 
and evaluations of life are largely based on indications only in 
part articulated—frowns and smiles, attitudes of behavior, rewards 
and punishments, approval and disapproval, unnoticed suggestions, 
particularly effective when there is the consciousness of prestige— 
all the influences that go to make for us the social atmosphere in 
which, waking or sleeping, we live. So, before we know it, we 
have standardized the facts and values of our experience in social 
terms; and we remain for the most part slaves of those standards 
except as new intersections of social currents may serve to liberate 
us for a time. What is sometimes called intuition is shorthand 
for manifold experiences—impressions, suggestions, judgments— 
packed together. Very little of this assimilation is self-conscious 
and hence the product seems so mysterious. It is the noes and 
yeses, the emphases, the urgings and inhibitions of all those about 
us, compounded into our own instinctive nature. To define 
insight as intuition does not explain, but obscures, the real causes 
of the process. 
* “Social Consciousness and Its Objects,” Psychological Bulletin, VIII, 409. 
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We have already indicated how essential the process of naming 
is to the explicit consciousness of distinctions. What a vague 
world is Helen Keller’s before the discovery comes to her that 
things have names and she becomes a part of the world of con- 
scious intercommunication. ‘‘For weeks Miss Sullivan had been 
spelling words into her hand which Helen Keller had repeated and 
associated with objects; but she had not yet grasped the idea of 
language in general, the fact that everything had a name, and that 
through names she could share her own experiences with others 
and learn theirs—the idea that there is fellowship in thought. This 
came quite suddenly,”* and with it a new joy and a new world. 
For those of us who have the advantage of the more social senses 
of sight and hearing, the dawn of this world of intersubjective 
fellowship came by degrees and is prehistoric; but it is none the 
less responsible for our sense of community in things and thoughts. 
It is this need for common action rather than any one group of 
sensations, such as the touch-motor, that gives us the consciousness 
of the world “between you and me.” 

We need only stop to take stock of the objects of perception 
to find how socialized they are. If we take, for example, the 
spreading-out of qualities into kinds and the evaluation of them, 
this is obviously the result of long social elaboration. Berkeley, 
in his attempt to account for qualities as subjective modifications, 
neglected the social character of these qualities. This does not 
mean that the perceptual world, as over against the ideational, is 
a priori a world common to several observers. We no more have 
direct guaranty that we have the same sensations than that we have 
the same ideational processes. That we believe them to be the 
same in each case is itself the result of social comparison and cor- 
rection. We can no more say in the case of sensations than in the 
case of ideas: Here it is, come and see or hear. The person may 
be color-blind or tone-deaf. Such defects can come to light only 
with social comparison and serial arrangement. It would have 
done no good for Dalton to tell his Quaker co-religionists, Come 
and see, these stockings are black. They saw and were horrified 
because they saw the stockings as scarlet. By social comparison 
Dalton thus discovered the phenomenon of color-blindness. A 


* Cooley, Social Organization, p. 62. 
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of existence, is itself a highly interesting result of civilization 
with the security and leisure which it brings. Truth meant origi- 
nally what was conceived as bringing satisfaction, however absurd 
the belief might otherwise be. For primitive man to keep peace 
in an anthropomorphic way with the powers of nature was most 
intensely practical. The strange was the awe-inspiring. While the 
element of companionship was not absent, the gods were worshiped 
mostly for their use in the direct conflict with nature and with other 
tribes. Three-fourths of the Vedic hymns are to the rain-god, 
Indra; and Yahweh is originally a fierce war-god. The importance 
of the proper method of dealing with the mysterious powers made 
the tribe exceedingly careful about the performance of religious 
customs; and these again served to strengthen the power of all 
other customs of the tribe. Inventiveness, however, was not 
absent on the primitive plane of society. The discovery of the 
fundamental tools of civilization—the bow and arrow, the ax and 
hammer—the singling-out from the jungle of experience the cate- 
gories of thing and quality, of space and time, of cause and sub- 
stance, mark epochs in human evolution, however slow the process 
and nameless the inventors. It was by such means that men rose 
to the freedom to play with nature, to seek to discover its properties 
and laws—just to satisfy the curiosity of seeing the wheels go 
round; and then the test of truth came to mean agreement with 
reality instead of practical satisfaction. 

What we call perception, then, is shot through and through 
with conceptual distinctions. It is highly conventionalized. 
From those about us we assimilate, without thought, the fruits 
of centuries of discovery as to the names and uses of things. When 
we perceive an inch, or a minute, or a chemical element, what 
centuries of socialized experience is implied in those perceptual 
judgments; for perceptions as we come to know them in our 
experience are judgments, they are conscious meaningful reactions. 
And so, previous to abstract thought on the part of the individual, 
he comes to assimilate social thought with its named things, its 
standardized qualities—conventionalized shapes, sizes, colors, etc. 
—and its conventionalized relations in terms of yard-sticks and 
clocks. What becomes difficult for us is, not to perceive things 
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in the customary ways, but to recover the innocence of the senses 
so as to take account of the perceptual objects as they really appear. 
The old controversy between Reid and Hamilton is thus seen to be 
based upon a false psychological abstraction. For Reid, “‘when 
ten men look at the sun or moon, they all see the same individual 
object.” For Hamilton, “the truth is that each of these persons 
sees a different object.’”* The solution of the dilemma is that we 
do not perceive physical objects as though we were passive mirrors. 
Neither do we, except as psychologists, take account of the psycho- 
logical processes by means of which we become aware of objects. 
What we perceive is the standardized object with a name and with 
its social uses. 

Nowhere is this socializing process more evident than in the 
traditional statement of the categories. For Kant such general 
categories as space, time, cause, and substance are assumed as 
a priori. Kant is able to extract directly out of his intuition the 
axioms of Euclidian space and of serial time, the categories of 
cause and effect and of substance. While it is true that the 
organism through long ages is at home in the world of space and 
time, is predisposed to react in certain ways, it is clear to all of us 
now that the categories as we have them—the postulates of a 
common space and a common time, with their artificial measures; 
of the invariable sequence of phenomena; of constants in the midst 
of the flux—have come to exist in the service of social prediction 
and are the results of ages of social analysis and elaboration. Kant 
did get them out of his intuition, as every mature person growing 
up in a complex society will always discover them, but he only got 
them there because they had been packed in by social suggestion 
before he realized that he had them. 

It seems evident, then, that our perception of things, their 
qualities and their arrangement, is not an affair of abstract indi- 
vidual psychology, as it has ordinarily been studied, but a highly 
socialized affair, the result of our first having assimilated second- 
hand the social discriminations and elaborations of ages, under 
the pressure and guidance of our social environment. 

We have so far illustrated the social character of perceptual 
interpretation in terms of our physical world. We might with 


* Ward, Naturalism and Agnosticism, p. 165. 
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even more advantage have used our social perceptions. Our social 
judgments are for the most part unreasoned—the result of the con- 
densation of our past experiences and the assimilation of the experi- 
ence of the race. That we treat human beings as familiar or 
strange, as reliable or unreliable, as friends or enemies, as good, 
bad, or indifferent; that we behave toward one social group in 
one way and to another group in another way, that we act differ- 
ently in church from what we do at the club, at home from what 
we act abroad—all this intricate, subtle, and varying response to 
our complex social environment is indeed a matter of interpreta- 
tion, but it only seldom comes within the light of reason. The 
appearance of rationality comes from the fact that we have assimi- 
lated the conventional axioms, and the cumulative customs of 
society, the social heritage. In the words of James: 

As a matter of fact we find ourselves believing, we hardly know how or 
why. Mr. Balfour gives the name of ‘‘authority”’ to all those influences, born 
of the intellectual climate, that make hypotheses impossible or possible for us, 
alive or dead. Here in this room we all of us believe in molecules and the 
conservation of energy, in democracy and necessary progress, in Protestant 
Christianity, and the beauty of fighting for the doctrine of the immortal 
Monroe, all for no reasons worthy the name. We see into these matters 
with no more inner clearness, and probably with much less, than any dis- 
believer in them might possess. His unconventionality would probably have 
some grounds to show for its conclusions; but for us, not insight, but the 
prestige of the opinions is what makes the spark shoot from them and light up 
our sleeping magazines of faith. Our reason is quite satisfied, in nine hundred 
and ninety-nine cases of every thousand of us, if it can find a few arguments 
that will do to recite in case our credulity is criticized by someone else. Our 
faith is someone else’s faith, and in the greatest matters this is most the case." 

Whether the prestige of these social axioms is due to our loyalty 
to the customs of a hoary past, or to the impressiveness of great 
contemporary leaders, or to the tyranny of majorities which 
carry us by their very mass, it is true that our social judgments are 
for the most part unreasoned—the condensation of social sugges- 
tion. Borne on the crest of the historic stream of interpretation, 
we are able to raise our heads for a moment, now and then, so as 
to do a little surveying for ourselves. But by an ever-acting 
law of psychological gravitation we tend ever to sink to the level 
of practical routine. 

t The Will to Believe and Other Essays, p. 9. 
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Conceptual interpretation.—Conceptual judgment is a_ wide- 
awake, self-conscious use of experience in the service of the prob- 
lems which we must meet. Instead of dealing with experience 
in the concrete, we seize upon the features of the situation which 
are relevant for the special purpose. James has wisely said: 
“There is no property absolutely essential to any one thing. The 
same property which figures as the essence of a thing on one occa- 
sion becomes a very inessential feature upon another... . . My 
thinking is first and last for the sake of my doing and I can do only 
one thing atatime.’* ‘The only meaning of essence is teleological, 
and classification and conception are purely teleological weapons 
of the mind.’” Instead of relying upon concrete association, the 
mind, “running back and forth like spiders on the web they weave,” 
seeks to discover the identical elements which will enable us to pass 
from one fact to another and thus find our way in the labyrinth 
of experience. James makes the “ability to deal with novel 
data the technical differentia of reasoning.” ‘‘An empirical or 
‘rule of thumb’ thinker can deduce nothing from the data with 
whose behavior and associates in the concrete he is unfamiliar.’’ 
Novelty, however, is incidental. It furnishes the spur in the way 
of perplexity and doubt. It sets usa problem. What conceptual 
judgment strives to do is to reduce our situations to types by 
singling out and abstracting those common features that will 
enable us to predict and meet such situations in whatever variety 
and at whatever time they may occur. It liberates us from 
immediate needs and helps us to prepare for the remote. At any 
rate it provides us with the tools or principles for dealing with the 
remote when it comes. It economizes vastly the learning process 
by substituting the abstract for the mass of concrete facts. To 
quote James again: ‘Reasoning may be defined as the substitu- 
tion of parts and their implications and consequences for wholes.’” 

In taking account of this self-conscious process of conceiving 
the world, this active sorting of experience into its proper pigeon- 
holes and the fixing of labels for these, there ought to be no difficulty 
in realizing the social dependence of the cognitive process. While 


* Principles of Psychology, 1, 333. 
2 Ibid., p. 335. 3 Ibid., p. 330. 4 Loc. cit. 
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the non-social animal may build up vague perceptual dispositions 
which serve its simple requirements of reaction, there is no possi- 
bility of conscious definition without membership in the social 
community with its heritage of tools, of language, and of abstrac- 
tions. The purpose which leads to description and definition must 
be a social purpose, the outgrowth of common situations and 
common needs. Man in his solitude would not invent concepts. 
James, to whose psychology of the conceptual process we owe so 
much, seems after all to have looked upon it largely in a solipsistic 
way. -What he emphasizes is that there must be identity within 
the stream of individual history: ‘‘The same matters can be thought 
of in successive portions of the mental stream, and some of these 
portions can know that they mean the same matters that the others 
portions meant.’”* But we should never have risen to this intro- 
spective consciousness of identity within the individual stream if 
we had not first been obliged to recognize that our social fellows can 
intend the same situations as we do and can remember and hope as 
wecan. James had indeed a clear grasp of the functional character 
of the concept: “The whole function of conceiving, of fixing, and 
holding fast to meanings, has no significance apart from the fact 
that the conceiver is a creature with partial purposes and private 
ends.’”? But he shows also that he had not yet liberated himself 
from the old solipsistic psychology in making the concept the 
function of ‘‘private ends.’”’ While the springs for action must 
be found in individual human nature, it is because we have social 
instincts and common needs that we strive to understand each 
other and co-operate in a common task. Our concepts are both 
the results and the tools of such co-operation. 

Not that the characteristic individual reaction can be neglected, 
but the individual constitution with its tendencies must be trans- 
lated into the communicable forms of society in order that it may 
become conscious of its meaning and value. No one realized this 
better than Plato who has become the chief sponsor for concep- 
tualism. Plato finds the dialogue, the stress of conversation, of 
social response and correction, the indispensable method of develop- 
ing concepts. It is here that he differs so vastly from his predeces- 


* Principles of Psychology, I, 459. 2 Op. cit., p. 482. 
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sors, the Sophists, as well as the earlier physicists. For them the 
conceptual process was a means to a concrete end—the mastery 
of particular situations and the securing of the satisfactions that 
such mastery brings. If the Sophists were accused of making the 
worse appear the better reason, it was because the reason did not 
interest them except in securing the particular end, the winning 
of the decision of the court or of popular favor. Even for Socrates, 
the father of the concept, the interest in the concept was concrete. 
Good meant for him good for something. Conceptual definition 
meant the defining of concrete uses and satisfactions. It is with 
Plato that the interest in the concept becomes an end in itself. He 
is interested not so much in the concepts of things as in concepts 
themselves, justice and goodness and squareness in the abstract, 
the concept of the concept. With him philosophic wonder, the 
disinterested curiosity in the fundamental natures of things, is 
for the first time a dominant motive. And the essences or char- 
acters which the conceptual process singles out are no subjective 
abstractions for Plato. They are the essential extracts, the defin- 
ing principles of reality, which seem to him far more real than its 
motley flux. On such principles, such insight into the universal 
uses of things, social action must be based, whether in governing 
the state or in dealing with nature. The abstract concept is for 
Plato only more ultimately practical for being abstract and uni- 
versal, for its emancipation from particular needs. Hence the 
true statesman must be a philosopher. 

The danger of conceptualism lies not in the process itself. 
This is essential to human progress, the supreme method of man 
in mastering his world. The danger lies in human laziness——the 
tendency to routine, to substitute words and formulae for first- 
hand acquaintance. This is indeed a vice, not of Plato, but rather 
of his mediocre imitators in all ages. When the interest in the 
conceptual essences becomes dogmatic and when the human roots 
and uses of the concept are neglected; when we forget that concepts 
are but abstractions for the leading of the mind in its control and 
understanding of that concrete world from which they are wrested; 
and when the mind is lulled to sleep by the sonorousness of its 
linguistic substitutes which have now become ends in themselves, 
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then the concept becomes the means, not of social mastery and 
progress, but of social stagnation. Hence there is need of a fresh 
humanistic awakening—the call to first insights, the realization 
that concepts are tools relative to social needs—substitutions only 
for a relative purpose, but not substitutes for reality. Essential 
they are for our living, but only for the sake of the purpose which 
created them and which must ever revise and correct them in the 
cumulative experience of the race. What they leave out may 
indeed be the more essential for concrete living. This furnishes 
the end for which they exist and in the service of which the abstrac- 
tions are made. Hence the lazy giant of society must continually 
be aroused from its dogmatic slumbers by the pain and travail 
of fresh adjustments, the rebirth into larger and more adequate 
conceptions of the life-process. Conceptual interpretation owes 
its efficiency to its abstractness, but we must ever be on the alert 
lest the larger prize of meaning and value is lost sight of. When 
the concepts become masters instead of servants of the social 
process they defeat their end, and genuine living and progress 
become possible again only when the social life-process awakens 
to its own and realizes anew that the Sabbath was made for man 
and not man for the Sabbath. 

In science, as an institution, we have a splendid illustration 
of conceptual interpretation and the division of labor consequent 
on our co-operation in an interpretative task. In the early devel- 
opment of science, work is largely individual and discovery is 
largely a matter of chance. The great Greek scientists, such as 
Democritus and Aristotle, aimed to cover the whole field of scien- 
tific investigation and to correlate the results into a philosophic 
system. There was, indeed, a sense of dependence upon the past, 
the appropriation and criticism of the results of predecessors. 
This accounts for the rapid cumulative progress from Thales to 
Aristotle. There was, too, a certain amount of contemporary 
co-operation where a teacher surrounded himself with associates, 
as in the schools at Miletus and Elea and in the still closer affiliation 
within the Pythagorean community. But at best there was but 
little conception of division of labor, each man holding himself 
responsible for the whole of knowledge. The same is true in early 
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modern science. The brilliant discoveries by Copernicus, Galileo, 
and others were primarily individual enterprises. Francis Bacon’s 
contribution to science lies largely in his ambition to develop a 
definite technique which would make possible division of labor and 
systematic discovery. Says Bacon: ‘‘Though it may happen 
once or twice that someone by chance hits upon what has hitherto 
escaped him, while making effort in the inquiry, yet without doubt 
the contrary will happen in the long run. For chance works 
rarely and tardily and without order, but art constantly, rapidly, 
and in an orderly manner.” In the Novwm Organum Bacon tried 
to formulate the methods of scientific procedure. The technique 
he suggests is neither very original nor thorough; and his dream 
that discovery would now become a mechanical affair was very 
much mistaken. Though we formulate all sorts of rules and 
cautions, yet creative imagination will always be indispensable 
to scientific investigation. Data accumulated mechanically with- 
out reference to a definite hypothesis are, as Karl Pearson has 
recently pointed out, largely useless. But, while constructive 
imagination is as important as ever, the rapid advance in modern 
science is due in no small part to the fact that a universal technique 
has been developed and that the problem has been divided again and 
again as a result of increasing specialization. Our modern means 
of communication which have made it possible for men in distant 
parts to work at the same problem and to criticize and corroborate 
each other’s results have greatly stimulated the consciousness of 
a common task. In the course of a comparatively short time, the 
increasing division of labor and the rapidly cumulative results 
from generation to generation have made possible systematic 
discovery of just the kind that Bacon had in mind. While chance, 
in the way of individual surprises, such as the discovery of the radio- 
active elements, still plays an important part in the development 
of science, it is true that the problems are becoming more clearly 
defined and that discovery is often mathematically foreshadowed, 
as is instanced in the discovery of Neptune and some of the ele- 
ments in the natural series of chemistry. While we may agree with 
C. S. Peirce that the rapid progress of modern science points to an 
attuning of the human mind to the universe—hints at the orderly 
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character of the world of which mind is a part—it is the develop- 
ment of a universal scientific technique and the consequent possi- 
bility of mutual supplementation, criticism, and division of labor 
which marks the difference between the rate of progress in modern 
as contrasted with ancient science. 

Science, however, like every institution, runs the danger of 
defeating its own end by becoming the victim of its own complex 
machinery. We can hardly speak with Royce of a community 
of science. The individual scientist, like the worker in the factory, 
has become part of a whole so intricate that sympathetic under- 
standing becomes increasingly impossible. Not only are men 
blinded by their own interest to the significance of problems remote 
from their own—the physicists to the interests of the recent social 
sciences—but it is humanly impossible for one mind to attain 
mastery of the whole. The consciousness of co-operation is more 
and more limited to the specialists of a small field. The knowledge 
and appreciation of the vast outlying region is at best largely second 
hand and conventional. 

Were the unity of science conditioned upon the sympathetic 
unity and mutual understanding of an interpreting community, 
then science would indeed be a self-defeating enterprise. We 
should have the paradox that the greater the growth of science, 
the nearer its dissolution. In the early history of science the unity 
of apperception was at its height, whether the task was an individual 
venture or that of a small group who severally and collectively 
attempted the universe. But if the unity of the interpretant was 
at a maximum, the unity of the content of science was at a mini- 
mum. With the growth and division of the content, a community 
of interest becomes seemingly impossible. And yet the unifica- 
tion of knowledge must be effected, if at all, by human interpreta- 
tion. We do not have recourse to an absolute interpreter. The 
ideal of science remains as ever the making clear and distinct of 
the entire object of human knowledge. Science, like the recent 
fashions in woman’s dress, must cover everything and conceal 
nothing. 

Fortunately we are not dependent upon the finite capacity of 
the interpreting mind for the unity of science. There is a dialectic 
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within the content of science itself which makes it impossible 
to chop up the object of science arbitrarily by our limited interests. 
It is the coherency of the content which compels coherency of 
interpretation. It is found that our problems overlap in spite 
of our subjective demarkation; and, therefore, in order to compre- 
hend our special domains themselves, it becomes necessary to take 
account of their overlapping. To understand physics and chem- 
istry we must understand physical chemistry; and the more con- 
crete our content, the more complex,are these interrelations of the 
sciences seen to be. This new supplementation promises in a 
measure to remedy the necessary limitations of specialization. 
Thus specialization comes to the rescue of specialization by virtue 
of the impersonal dialectic of the content of knowledge. 

Some problems, moreover, are common to the various special 
fields with their subjective demarkation. These problems consist, 
in part, of the need for the criticism of the general methods of 
science and the bringing into clear consciousness the nature and 
test of truth; in part they consist of those common features of the 
content of the sciences which lie outside the interest of the special 
investigator. To bring these problems into clear relief and thus 
supplement and interpret the work of the specialist is the task of 
philosophy, which in turn has its cumulative unity of supplementa- 
tion and criticism. When now and then some great scientific 
genius like Poincaré possesses also the philosophic consciousness 
and translates a vast content into the vernacular of the philosopher, 
this very much facilitates the systematic survey at which philos- 
ophy aims. Thus the historic process of knowledge by its very 
specialization, and guided by the orderliness of the content of 
knowledge, seems to forestall the tragedy of the world of knowledge 
breaking into fragments by virtue of the limitation of interest and 
capacity on the part of the individual human interpreter. A 


growing correlation there is in the world of science, but this is due 


to our growing consciousness of cosmic unity, which shows its 
sublimity by its very outstripping of our apperceptive unity as 
interpreters. We can no longer say with the confidence of Kant: 
We make the unity of nature. Our rdle is not to create but to 
discover, though we must create the means for discovery. 
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Mystical inter pretation.—I shall call the larger and more con- 
crete realization of meaning mystical interpretation. Mysticism, 
as I conceive it, is not opposed to knowledge or exclusive of it, but 
is a genuine type of cognition. It is not the bog or darkness at 
the end of the logical process, but an essential element in full-blown 
knowledge. The cognitive process, whether as conventionalized 
perceptual interpretation or as abstract conceptual interpretation, 
seizes upon an edge, an aspect of reality, which is held in the focus 
for the guidance of some concrete interest. But the focal part 
of experience, important though it be for logically defining the 
process—for indicating its set or trend—is an almost infinitesimal 
portion of the mental situation. It is the myriad unnoticed factors 
of the fringe which furnish the meaning and value of the abstract 
focal part. They constitute the sense of the more, of which the 
focal present is a sign—the more of the perceived, or conceived, or 
appreciated—which gives reality to the process, and toward which 
the abstractions in the light of consciousness crowd as Charon’s 
ghosts crowd to the blood of the sacrifices. They furnish the 
interest and motive for which our focal abstractions exist. It is 
the marginal field which is responsible for the persuasiveness or 
inhibition of the context which is attended to. It is this which 
makes us mean more than we know and whose penumbral leading 
is brought to light in the stress of the give-and-take process of 
social dialectic. In the mystical consciousness this more looms 
peculiarly large and vivid and the edge in the focus becomes cor- 
respondingly symbolic. The masses of undated and inchoate 
associations in the margin here give us the fascination of novel 
insight, the feeling of hidden recesses, the opening-up of strange, 
yet welcome, perspectives. By mystical interpretation I mean, 
then, this peculiar sense of enlargement in the way of meaning and 
value, of concreteness and individuality, of interpenetration and 
fluency, where the focal content fuses with the massed fields of 
ideas and sentiments of the marginal and subconscious reaches. 
This general significance of mysticism in human experience has 
been exquisitely stated in the literary language of Maeterlinck: 

In Sigfrid’s life it is not the moment when he forges the prodigious sword 
that is most important, or when he kills the dragon and compels the gods from 
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his path, or even the dazzling second when he encounters love on the flaming 
mountain, but indeed the brief instant wrested from the eternal decrees, the 
little childish gesture when one of his hands, red with the blood of his mysteri- 
ous victim, having chanced to draw near his lips, his eyes and ears are suddenly 
opened: he understands the hidden language of all that surrounds him, detects 
the treachery of the dwarf who represents the powers of evil, and learns to do 
in a flash that which had to be done. 

Whether this concrete and novel insight comes in a flash or dawns 
by gradual processes, it constitutes the essence of mysticism. 

Mystical interpretation is immediate only in the sense that we 
are unconscious of articulate steps because of the completeness of 
the fusion of the various fields involved. By reflection we can, often 
at least, analyze the salient features that go to make the fusion. 
It differs from what Baldwin calls the primitive immediate—the 
immediacy of sensations and affective elements—in that it is an 
immediacy of meaning, not an immediacy of presentation. 

The strangeness or novelty which has been emphasized so often 
as characteristic of the mystical experience is due to the absence 
of dating, on the one hand, and to the interpenetration and blending 
of the marginal fields of meaning, on the other. Reverie, indeed, 
presents a similar character of novelty, but the fringe of meaning 
is here relatively simple and the associated constellations relatively 
distinct. In the conceptual type of process the object or focus 
looms large and the fringe or meaning is merely instrumental in 
the control of the process. In the mystical consciousness, on the 
other hand, the object is felt to be a mere passive symbol for the 
sake of the intimate and living fringe which loses itself in the 
inchoate recesses of the subconscious where the finite often seems 
to merge in the infinite. Whether trailing clouds of glory or of dark 
foreboding, insight is here suffused with a strong affective color. 
This marked value character of the mystic states, on the one hand, 
and their fluent character, on the other, have made us for the most 
part oblivious to the important cognitive implication of such 
states. To those, however, who have had a vivid realization of 
this mystical meaning, our abstract knowledge seems a mere 
shadow and symbol: 

Alles Vergingliche, 
Ist nur ein Gleichniss; 
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Das Unzulangliche 
Hier wird’s Ereigniss; 
Das Unbeschreibliche 
Hier ist es gethan. 

This mystic enlargement or supplementation of meaning may 
exist on any level of intellectual unification. It may come with 
our perceptual synthesis. It may be a vivid sense of value and 
reality that attaches to our abstract concepts. It may come with 
emotional types of unity—the ruling passion which unifies not 
only the novel, but also concrete human lives; which selects the 
germane and rejects the irrelevant as strictly as a logical principle, 
but which has been neglected in our abstract treatment of the 
mind. In its most typical form it is the enlargement of our ideal 
activity, the sense of the reality of ideal unity and wholeness, of 
the real presence of what the intellect regards in the abstract. 
Such an insight it was which filled Plato with wonder and rapturous 
contemplation and became for him the real motive of philosophy, 
and which with the absolute idealist and the religious mystic gives 
rise to the feeling that our experience is but a fragment of a larger 


whole which envelops us. When it comes to us on the perceptual 
level it is sometimes called naturalistic mysticism. It seems 
higher when it inspires us with the sense of ideal wholeness, but 
the psychological fact is in any case the same, the feeling of liv- 
ing enhancement, a sense of “lurking universality, the adumbra- 


tion of greater things.’ 

Wherever we find it, analysis will show that condensed social 
suggestion furnishes the content. We may note this even on the 
perceptual level. A year ago last spring I walked in from Cam- 
bridge to the Boston Public Gardens. Everything was green 
and in bloom after the dreary winter. I was filled with an inde- 
scribable delight. On reflecting upon it, there came back to me 
the tremendous significance which spring, after the long winter 
and the long nights, had for us in my ancestral home in Sweden, 
where I wasachild. It was this which lived in me and came back. 
A little later I passed the Christ Church cemetery and saw the 
wind sweep over the grass and felt a similar exhilaration. There 


* Richardson Hovey’s introduction to his edition of the Plays of Maeterlinck, p. 5. 
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were of course the movement and the shifting of light and shade, but 
these would not have been enough. There was somehow the 
dim recollection of childhood when waving grass and fields of grain 
meant a hard-earned victory over parsimonious nature and the 
prospect of comfort and well-being. This same feeling comes to 
me whenever I see a wind-swept field of grass or grain. The joy 
in the babbling brook in a similar way reinstates for me intense 
childhood experience. The exhilaration I feel in a storm at sea 
is harder to account for unless one admits ancestral recollection. 
My ancestors were doubtless daring seamen. It may, however, 
be only a sharing of the temperament which made the storm a 
thing of joy to them. Maeterlinck has evidently a strong sense 
for perceptual mysticism: ‘“‘There is nothing that is puerile in 
nature; and he who becomes impassioned of a flower, a blade of 
grass, a butterfly’s wing, a nest, a shell, wraps his passion around a 
small thing that always contains a great truth.”* The mystical 
thrills that came to primitive man in his perceptual converse with 
nature, before he became case-hardened by abstraction, are evident 
from the myths, epics, and hymns that have come down to us and 
not least from our Teutonic ancestors who have given us the Norse 
sagas and the Niebelungenlied. 

Not only was this sense of mystery felt by early man in his 
converse with nature, but also, and first of all, in his converse with 
his fellow-men and in the human phenomena of life and death. 
He had not yet built up abstractions between the individual and 
the species as we have. Rather was his feeling for life that of 
“participation.”” The species, the ancestral totem, lived in the 
individuals and they in it and the participation could be constantly 
renewed in the sacramental sharing of the blood of the ancestor. 
This sense of participation remains in a weakened idealized form 
in the mystical consciousness that He lives in us and we in Him. 
If we could live ourselves into this early spirit of participation we 
should better understand the sense of community life in the bee 
with its division of labor and the sacrifice of the individual for the 
race. We should also understand better that living intersubjective 
continuum which moves and controls in all of us. 


* The Double Garden, chapter on “Chrysanthemums,” p. 245. 
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It has long been recognized that the life of conceptual generali- 
zation with its verbal counters is hostile to our concrete sense of 
meaning and reality. It is this atrophy of the sense of immediate 
meaning which Darwin feels as a tragedy in his old age, efficient 
as was the conceptual machine which his intellect had built. He 
could no longer enjoy poetry and music, the vehicles of perceptual 
intuition; and he felt that his moral sense, too, must have been 
calloused by this phobia of abstraction. It is this artificializing 
of life which makes us lose the sense of social mystery until even 
Maeterlinck, the mystic, complains that we “‘cannot even, without 
the mightiest difficulty, avail ourselves of it [the terrible unknown], 
though in all loyalty, to raise to the point of mystery the gestures, 
actions, and words of the men we pass every day.’* This lack, 
except under extraordinary circumstances, of the sense of reality 
of the inner life of our fellow-men and of its interpenetration with 
ours is a genuine loss and shows how dearly bought are the victories 
of abstract civilization. It does, however, come back under the 
stress of emotion, particularly in love and in religious emotion. 
It is this sense of mystery, of unexpressed meaning, which accounts 
for the comfort and value we find in our religious formulae, when 
intellectually they either have ceased to mean anything to us; or, 
if reflected upon, seem contradictory and abhorrent. They have 
become mere symbols for the living spiritual community of a 
subtle growing meaning which the words serve to suggest. 

It is in the larger ideal perspectives of meaning, with their 
categories of consistency, unity, economy, and harmony, that the 
great scientific mind and the Christian religious mystic alike feel 
the sense of enlargement which outstrips our conceptual divisions. 
These ideal tendencies have their root in our instinctive nature, 
though they only gradually come to consciousness in our experience. 
I agree with Maeterlinck as to the fundamental claims of our ideal 
tendencies: 

It is fitting that we should come to an understanding, once for all, on the 
rights of our instincts. We no longer allow the rights of any of our lower 
instincts to be contested. We know how to justify and to ennoble them 


by attaching them to some great law of nature. Why should not certain more 
elevated instincts, quite as incontestable as those which crawl at the bottom 


* Maeterlinck, The Double Garden, p. 124. 
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of our senses, enjoy the same prerogatives? Must they be denied, suspected, 
or treated as illusions because they are not related to the two or three primitive 
necessities of animal life? Once that they exist, is it not probable that they 
are as indispensable as the others to the accomplishment of a destiny concern- 
ing which we do not know what is useful or useless to it, seeing that we do not 
know its objects ?? 

I have argued long ago for the instinctive basis of the ideal 
tendencies; but I would go farther than Maeterlinck in holding 
that in the realizing of these tendencies in terms of our experience 
we are also gaining insight into the object toward which they aim. 
They are indeed homing instincts, indicating our highest human 
vocation and the constitution of the universe of which we are a 
part. As the birds are moved irresistibly by the spring winds to 
seek the northern climates, and as the bees build their intricate 
homes for a future they shall not see, not knowing what they are 
doing, so the human mind in a social world of stress and strain is 
awakened to the longing for the ideal—the complete knowledge, 
the vision of God, the life of beauty and holiness, pushed on step 
by step, through mistakes and errors, to the realization of its imma- 
nent destiny. ‘‘He guides me and the bird.” It is through the 
dialectic of social experience, as Plato so clearly saw, that we become 
conscious of these ideal tendencies and their implications. For the 
abstract intellect they are, indeed, limits. But it is not as logical 
limits or abstract unmoved movers that they motivate conduct, 
draw us onward, but as parts of our instinctive nature. This, 
indeed, Plato realized in his half-mythical theory of recollection, 
as he also realized the mystic glow which abandon to their leading 
furnishes the soul as it mounts to the absolute beauty, “which 
without diminution and without increase, or any change, is imparted 
to the ever-growing and perishing beauty of all other things.’” 

But not only a poet and a philosophic dreamer have felt the 
mystery and poetic zest of the quest for truth. One of the greatest 
of scientists kept alive his sense for first things. Says Poincaré: 

The scientist does not study nature because it is useful; he studies it 
because he delights in it, and he delights in it because it is beautiful. If 

t The Measure of the Hours, p. 131. I have argued for the instinctive character 
of our higher categories in an article, ‘‘Mind as Instinct,” published in the Psy- 
chological Review, 1906, since reprinted in Truth and Reality” (Macmillan, 1911). 

2 The Symposium, § 211. 
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nature were not beautiful, it would not be worth knowing, and if nature were 
not worth knowing, life would not be worth living I mean that pro- 
founder beauty which comes from the harmonious order of the parts and 
which a pure intelligence can grasp. . . . . It is, therefore, the quest of 
this especial beauty, the sense of the harmony of the cosmos, which makes 
us choose the facts most fitting to contribute to this harmony, just as the 
artist chooses from among the features of his model those which perfect 
the figure and give it character and life. And we need not fear that 
this instinctive and unavowed prepossession will turn the scientist aside from 
the search for the true. One may dream a harmonious world, but how far 
the real world will leave it behind. ... . : And it is because simplicity, because 
grandeur, is beautiful, that we preferably seek simple facts, sublime facts, that 
we delight now to follow the majestic course of the stars, now to examine with 
the microscope that prodigious littleness which is also a grandeur, now to seek 
in geologic times the traces of a past which attracts because it is far away. 
We see too that the longing for the beautiful leads us to the same choice as 
the longing for the useful. And so it is that this economy of thought, this 
economy of effort, which is, according to Mach, the constant tendency of 
science, is at the same time a source of beauty and a practical advantage. 
. ... This intellectual beauty it is which makes intelligence sure and strong. 
. . . . But this disinterested quest of the true for its own beauty is sane also, 
and able to make man better.’ 

Thus it is written in our instinctive nature and in the fundamental 
constitution of the universe that we sha!l work together to become 
conscious of beauty and to create beauty; and as we so follow the 
mystic leading of that which is most characteristic of our human 
hature we shall attain not only beauty, but success, because we 
shall discover the laws of our world and be adjusted to it. 

We have discussed three types of social interpretation: first, 
perceptual interpretation, the acknowledgment of things or indi- 
viduals with their qualities, their concrete space and time patterns, 
and their causal implications; secondly, conceptual interpretation, 
the sorting of experience into kinds, with their fixed linguistic 
labels; and finally, mystical interpretation, the sense of enlarged 
meaning, due to the fluency and blending of the field in attention 
with the massed fields of association and sentiment of the fringe. 
The last named we have seen is not peculiar to Bergson and the 
higher insects, but a normal part of interpretation in its various 
stages, with its intuitive element of faith and the sense of reality 
which it implies. But there is, especially on the highest stage, 


* Value of Science. 
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that of ideal interpretation, a peculiar sense of prevision, a feeling 
for unity and harmony which far outstrips our actual generaliza- 
tions. This is, indeed, rarely brought into reflective consciousness 
and when so brought figures as conceptual limits. It is a concrete 
feeling for unity at each moment of knowledge, a sense of con- 
vergence and wholeness, which guides our search for truth. Though 
the form is finite, yet each moment the sense of convergence, of 
blending or fusion, has a different significance. As the process 
itself is a growing process, this ideal can never be realized. The 
mind somehow throws its shadow ahead, the form dictates to the 
process, or rather divines, feels into, the beyond toward a complete 
ideal. This feeling for unity and harmony is not the result of 
ratiocination, but the living motive of it. It is this idealization 
of the actual, or, perhaps better, the sense of ‘the real presence’”’ 
of the ideal, which constitutes peculiarly the mystic consciousness. 

The implicative function within the interpretative process 
seems to manifest itself differently at different stages of the process. 
On the perceptual level the implication is longitudinal. It is 
prospective. If it refers backward to antecedents, to remembered 
sequences, this is only in the service of the forward look, the adjust- 
ment to its world. On the conceptual level, the implication is 
transverse; it intersects the concrete sequences in all sorts of ways, 
to establish convenient leadings for action. On the level of ideal 
mystical interpretation, the reference or implication is circular. 
Seeking and attainment blend in obedience to a guiding principle 
into one unity, an individual whole. The guiding principle is here 
first of all felt and only secondarily and as an afterthought 
abstracted into a bloodless logical limit. Perceptual interpreta- 
tion aims at factual acquaintance and delimitation for immediate 
action, conceptual interpretation at description and definition for 
remote action, mystical interpretation at idealization and living 
communion, where the remote and ideal becomes a living present. 

THE UNITY OF THE INTERPRETING PROCESS 

Recent thought has emphasized the unity of the interpreting 

process." Not only has it been shown that the logical concepts 


* This idea received its brilliant impetus from James, Principles of Psychology. 
It has gained new strength from Schiller. But its most thoroughgoing expression is to 
be found in the Chicago School. 
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and categories are for the sake of the fuller life of action and appre- 
ciation, but it has been made clear that all the aspects of human 
nature blend in the cognitive process. The cognitive process is 
rooted in instinct, the affective and emotional elements are fused 
in varying degrees with the presentational. There is no such 
thing as a cognitive faculty, divided off from other compartments 
of human nature. Even “disinterested” knowledge, the play of 
curiosity, is rooted in an instinct, has its characteristic satisfaction 
as part of an organized sentiment, as well as its intellectual char- 
acter of agreement. In the cognitive situation, therefore, the whole 
unity of the self is involved, not abstractly merely (iéberhaupt), 
but as a concrete living process. This process, moreover, is a 
social process. It is because of intersubjective pressure or problems 
that the interpretation comes to take place at all. Even when we 
think in solitude, or “without a fellow,” we do so by means of 
social tools and social distinctions and as part of a social community. 
It is only thus that self-consciousness can arise. In the words of 
Taylor: “To realize your own ends, you have to take note of the 
partly coincident, partly conflicting, ends of your social fellows, 
precisely as you have to take note of yourown. You cannot come 
to the knowledge of one without coming by the same route and the 
same degree to the knowledge of the other.’ 

C. S. Peirce and Royce have tried to show that our thinking 
is triadic. In the language of Peirce, judgment involves presence, 
reference to a ground and an interpretant idea. These are con- 
ceived as external factors. Such distinctions, however, are merely 
artificial, the product of the particularization and substantiation 
of language. Whatever convenience such treatment may have 
for formal logic, it seems to be based upon a faulty psychology. 
There is nothing in psychological analysis to indicate that when 
we compare two facts we compare with an image. Rather our 
interest in comparison is in the concrete relation, from which the 
terms are intellectual abstractions. The psychological situation 
in comparison is that of a volitional context of association taking 
account of a datum. But the datum is not something external 
to the volitional context. It is a datum because it has been selected 


* Elements of Metaphysics, p. 205. 
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by the context. This context, moreover, need not rise to self- 
consciousness. It may be of an automatic kind. It always tends 
to become so with familiarity. Psychologists like Titchener, 
noting this solidified character of the context, speak of it as a cere- 
bral context. This, however, seems a confusion of terms. Cerebral 
contexts do not supply meanings, they supply causal reactions. 
What is shown is that self-consciousness has disappeared with 
the absence of stress. The context has become organized in terms 
of its datum. It has a constant set. It meets the situation with 
facility and precision, instead of with a shock and the need for 
readjustment. 

But whether the context of meaning rises to self-consciousness 
or not, it is not something over against its terms. The latter are 
part of itsintent or set. It matters not how many terms are implied 
in the cognitive interest. It may bea single item selected by some 
need or uneasiness. The cognitive situation, again, may imply 
an infinite number of terms, or even grades of infinities, as in the 
number series. But these terms are after all merely abstractions 
from the interesting relation within which they are comprehended. 
They do not exist as bare presences, referred to an abstract ground 
and interpreted by means of an abstract idea which psychology 
fails to reveal. Nor is the intersubjective relation a term external 
to the individual situation of interest. But the active interest is 
a socialized interest, determined in part by the intersection of 
social currents. Self-interpretation is itself social interpretation, 
the translating of our needs and tendencies into terms of social 
standards. Only so can we discover our own meaning and value. 
Society, in truth, can say: When me you fly, I am the wings. We 
do not have to do with a socius and a self, pointing to an abstract 
presence, but with a socialized self—a self transformed and played 
upon by social suggestion. It is this which constitutes a situation 
by its selective delineation. 

The problem does not differ essentially whether we are dealing 
with a cold-storage meaning in manuscript, or with our own past 
meaning, or with a present socius, or with nature. In each case 
we are part of a community of interpretation which has already 
standardized our facts and values, which is ever at our elbow 
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whispering its judgments in our ear, pulling at our coat-tails when 
we would depart from the beaten path of custom, even as the force 
of gravity keeps us to the earth in the physical world. In each 
case our socialized meaning strives to meet a selected context and 
is tested in the process. In each case the validity of the cognitive 
purpose is determined by its success in translating into its intent 
the selected fact; in meeting the intended situation. It is true 
that the sympathetic co-operation of a living present meaning 
greatly facilitates the process of correction and supplementation. 
It is also true that the verification in question must meet the whole 
situation so far as itis intended. And since, in the case of another 
meaning, this must mean sympathetic participation in the meaning, 
instead of merely external control, the verification must be adequate 
to the intent; but that does not alter the process of pragmatic 
verification. In case we are dealing with our own past meaning, 
a part structure within personal experience, this does not mean 
that the past remains external to the present purpose. It is part 
of the present situation just because it is selected. It is no longer 
an external presence. Nor do we interpret the past to a third 
external presence, viz., the future, which does not yet exist. 
What we are trying to do in every case of interpretation is to 
bring a dim, inarticulate meaning into explicit consciousness, with 
its correction and supplementation in terms of the data which such 
a process implies. In any case, the future, in the sense of a new 
meaning, with new responsibilities, cannot be addressed. It comes 
in spite of the present meaning. The intent of truth is always 
finite, the definition of a definite purpose. That the process 
which is intended is infinite is due, not to the intent, but to the 
metaphysical time character of the process itself.‘ Nor is the past 
immutable except as we take it in its abstractness. From the 
point of view of significance, as our past, it is ever taking on new 
coloring, new meaning and value, from figuring in new contexts. 
From the point of view of our practical relations, the attitude may 
even be reversed. The friend who has betrayed us does not figure 
as a friend in our present context of practical relations. The 


* My own theory of time I have expressed in “Time and Reality,” Psychol. Rev., 
Mon. Series, No. 26. See especially chap. iv. 
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enemy whom we have forgiven does not figure as anenemy. The 
past deed has been taken into a new context—revised from the 
point of view of more comprehensive relationships. The past 
itself, apart from such relationships, is a mere abstract record. 
Nature, too, so far as we attempt to know it, is part of our social 
situation. Our conception of nature is the product of the inter- 
preting community, active in some individual constitution which 
strives to assimilate and to adjust itself to its object. 

If we look at the conditions of the interpreting moment, instead 
of its living functioning, we shall indeed find a number of variables. 
Thus the physical situation varies independently of our interest. 
Stars vanish out of our ken, we know not how. Again our meanings 
grow though the physical object remains comparatively constant. 
Both the physical object and the interpreting meaning are subject 
to variables which we must take into account in order to understand 
their history and present content. Since humanity is an infinite 
quantity, the number of individual variables which go to determine, 
in however an infinitesimal manner, the content and direction of 
history, is practically infinite. But, however important these 
conditions—physical, biological, psychological, and institutional— 
may be for the causal explanation of our meaning at any time, the 
interpreting moment itself is a unity, an interesting situation, in 
which biological causes, social influences, personal feelings function 
as a living whole in selecting the object; and the object in turn is 
a significant object only because thus selected. 

The pragmatic point of view, therefore, must insist, as it always 
has, upon the wholeness of the interpreting moment as against all 
abstract formalism.’ So far, again, from the pragmatic point of 
view being unsocial, one can take stock of the intricate interplay 
of motives in any interpreting activity only by putting oneself 
within the stream of social history and its intersubjective relations. 
That individual thinkers have been neglectful at times of such 
implications does not alter the responsibility of those to whom the 
task of carrying the process of interpretation onward has been 
intrusted. 

*My own type of pragmatism I have stated in 7ruth and Reality, Macmillan, 
Igtt. 
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Indeed, the danger may easily become, and has often been, the 
neglect of the individual contribution to the interpreting process. 
For after all, the process must run through individual constitutions. 
The light must be refracted through individual media of instinct 
and temperament. And if we neglect the individual aspect of the 
process, we shall not only strike a dead level of conservatism, 
with no invention or progress, but we shall have nothing to socialize. 
Hence, as over against abstract universalism, pragmatism as a 
movement has emphasized the importance of the individual 
contribution—his transformation of the social heritage in assimi- 
lating it. The individual is not a mere mathematical intersection 
point of social currents, but a constitution of tendencies from which 
the initiative of the process must in the last analysis proceed. 
This instinctive constitution must translate the social heritage 
into terms of itself. The result in every genuine case of interpreta- 
tion is in part unique—not a mere appropriating of the past. 
Only so is progress possible, and progress means ever new demands 
for readjustment with the ever-recurring social tragedy, as society 
strives to mount on its dead past to higher things. 


OBJECTIVITY AND SOCIAL INTERPRETATION 


Intersubjective interpretation does not constitute the objectivity 
or validity of truth. This must be found in the coherence of our 
judgments with each other and their termination in the intended 
object. Intersubjective relations furnish us, on the one hand, an 
incentive, without which the cognitive process could never rise 
into clear consciousness; and, on the other hand, they furnish us 
means for supplementation and correction of our individual data. 
Error and illusion may be social for the time being, but that does 
not make them valid. Social interpretation liberates us, indeed, 
from the egocentric predicament. It makes truth impersonal, the 
same for all of us. In the words of Alexander: “ Intersubjective 
intercourse does not account for the objectivity of knowledge, it 
only accounts for its impersonality.”* It does not constitute the 
cognitive object, unless this itself be a social meaning; and even 
then the part-meaning thus selected must be treated as objective 


* Mind, January, 1913, p. 23. 
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to the meaning which takes account of it and evaluates it; error 
of interpretation is still possible. We may fail to know what we 
mean, either in our individual or social capacity. Nothing is more 
difficult to interpret than present history; and we all know what 
transmutations take place as each individual and each generation 
interprets past history. 

In nature we seem to have a context which lies beyond our 
finite social experience. Can this in the last analysis be regarded 
as constituted by social interpretation? We have already pointed 
out that Berkeley (in The Principles of Human Knowledge), in his 
attempt to prove that qualities are relative to perception, neglected 
the fact that they are not subjective in the sense of individual 
objects. But does the social consciousness, then, create its object ? 
This seems to be the view advocated by two contemporary thinkers, 
Ward and Royce. Ward points out that “it is not on the practical 
or historical side that common knowledge conflicts with individual 
experience, for there the reference to individual subjects is still 
present and essential. But intersubjective reference on the indi- 
vidual side leads almost inevitably to the omission of this reference; 
and so for the living green we have the somber gray and man at 
least and nature are at strife." This omission, according to Ward, 
comes about in this wise: “‘ Regarding the sun as independent of 
L and M and N severally, it concludes that it is and remains an 
object, independent of all collectively.”* We may affirm that the 
House of Commons is an estate of the realm independent of each 
individual member, but we cannot therefore draw the conclusion 
that it might be addressed from the throne though there were no 
members. Ward’s analogy, however, does not seem convincing. 
It is clear that the House of Commons could not exist apart from 
social consciousness, since it is a social institution, constituted by 
a common purpose. But it is not obvious that gravitational 
relations are so constituted. Ward himself evidently feels that 
something more is required than our finite social consciousness. 
‘*Inter-subjective intercourse secures us against the solipsism into 
which individual experience by itself might conceivably fall, but it 

* Naturalism and Agnosticism, U1, 170. 

2 [bid., p. 171. 
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does not carry us beyond the wider solipsism—if I may so term it 
—of Kant’s consciousness in general.’* Like Berkeley, therefore, 
he has recourse to a transcendental consciousness, reaching beyond 
our experience. He arrives at this by a curious method of abstrac- 
tion. He insists that as in individual experience every object 
has a subject and vice versa, so the universal object implies a 
universal subject. But this leap from the implication of our 
reflective experience to the nature of the universe is a doubtful 
analogy. It is merely another way of saying that because we 
think, therefore the universe as a whole must think, which is an 
act of faith and not a logical proof. What seems transparent is 
that our finite social experience cannot account for the objectivity 
of nature. 

Royce, in The Problem of Christianity, takes as his starting- 
point the implied reality of the social community and its historic 
process of interpretation. His emphasis on the reality of the social 
community is true and profound. The historic world of social 
institutions is a world constituted by our social purposes—a world 
ever growing with human experience and productive of fresh 
surprises, which in turn must be assimilated into the social tissue 
by fresh acts of interpretation. It is true, too, that the interpret- 
ing community, with its individual accretions and discoveries, 
in its cumulative unity in time, constitutes for us the significance 
of the world. In infinite ages it may take over the seeming brute 
world into its meaningful context so as to leave no dark corners, no 
unexplained residue. But is the interpreting community the whole 
of reality? Does it constitute the reality of the cosmos? This is 
what Royce would seem to say: “An interpretation is real only if 
the interpreting community is real, and is true only if the com- 
munity reaches its goal. In brief, then, the real world is the com- 
munity of interpretation. ... . Unless both the interpreter and 
the community are real, there is no real world.’ Nature exists 
only for an interpreter. “‘The world is the interpretation of the 
problems which it presents.’’> But who is this interpreter? Here 
we find the same leap from analogy as in Ward, the same shifting 

t Naturalism and Agnosticism, II, 197. 

2 Ibid., p. 269, 270. 3 Ibid., p. 323. 
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from the finite community of interpretation to a universal inter- 
preter, the spirit of the universal community. 

You are an example of the principle whose active recognition lies at the 
basis of my only reasonable view of the universe. As I treat you, so ought I 
to deal with the universe. As I interpret the universe, so, too, in principle 
should I interpret you. We have no ground whatever for believing that there 
is any real world except the ground furnished by experience. .. . . In your 
ordinary social life, you postulate your fellow-man as the interpreter of the 
ideas which he awakens in your mind, and which are not your own ideas. 
The same principle, applied to our social experience of the physical world, 
determines our ordinary interpretations of nature and guides our natural 
science. For, as we have seen, the physical world is an object known to the 
community and through interpretation.* 

This argument from analogy seems to be defective. It argues 
from facts which we recognize to be signs of a living, communicating 
will to facts where we cannot recognize such a will. Royce does 
not take into account that the recognition of the existence of another 
mind must be prior to our interpretation of facts as signs of such 
a reality. Where we are able to recognize a will, consciously 
furthering or thwarting our purposes, there we come, indeed, to 
interpret certain sense data of gesture and speech as signs of that 
will. The real question, then, is whether we can recognize in nature 
such a sympathetic will of which its sense facts may be taken as 
signs. 

Assuming that nothing can exist without an interpreter, we 
pass easily to the conclusion: “The world is the community. 
The world contains its own interpreter.’* But the inference from 
the truism that every known object must have an interpreter to the 
conclusion that no object can exist without an interpreter seems 
to be a leap of faith and not of logic. The finite historic social 
process, moreover, is superseded by a transcendental spirit of the 
community which furnishes its supra-temporal and supra-individual 
unity. This spirit, while immanent in the historic community and 
revealed in the infinite process of interpretation, infinitely tran- 
scends the historic community. It is both its goal and its perennial 
reconciliation to the plan of the whole. “In this final union of 

1 Op. cit., pp. 322-24. 

2 Ibid., p. 324. 
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temporal sequence, of the goal that is never attained in time, and 
of the divine spirit through whom the world is reconciled to itself 
and to its own purpose, the real community, the true interpretation, 
the divine interpreter, the plan of salvation—these are expressed.””' 
But this only makes it evident that the social consciousness as 
ordinarily understood does not constitute the cosmos, if that needed 


to be made evident. 

Epistemological idealism, it would seem, can be resolved in 
spite of its varieties into four basic propositions. In the first 
place, it is laid down that all facts are data of experience. This is, 
of course, a truism. A fact is a fact only when it is selected by our 
interest. It is closely associated, however, with a second proposi- 
tion which is generally treated as an implication of it, viz., nothing 
can exist except as a datum of experience. This proposition seems 
to confuse existence and significance. Objects have significance 
only as selected by our purposes. But it is not self-evident that 
selective interest creates the facts. Within our experience, at 
any rate, objects are prior to our interest in them; and sometimes, 
at any rate, they seem to pre-exist in patterns to which the category 
of interest is not applicable, i.e., they do not seem to have meaning 
on their own account. Epistemological idealism owes a large 
part of its convincingness to the failure to make clear and distinct 
the second assumption. The third assumption, viz., that all data 
of experience exist within a unity of apperception, is, like the first, 
a truism, since objects become data only when they are selected 
by an interpreting moment. The fourth proposition may be stated 
as follows: Since the data of experience exist between you and me 
and independent of you and me, severally, as finite interpreters, 
there must be a larger unity of interpretation, including all the 
data of experience. This larger unity has been conceived either 
as a single experience, the Absolute, or as a continuous cumulative 
and in some sense self-transcending community in time. It would 
be impossible and irrelevant here to unravel all the assumptions 
implied in this fourth proposition. It presupposes the first three 
propositions, viz., that all facts are data of experience, that nothing 
can exist except as a datum of experience, and that all data of 


* Natura‘ism and Agnosticism, I1, 378-79. 
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experience must exist within a unity of interpretation. And yet 
the second, crucial assumption would hardly be adopted by any 
sane man except as supported by a belief in the fourth, that of a 
larger supporting unity. Even Berkeley, in spite of his paradoxical 
approach to the problem, did not believe that the stellar world 
ceases to exist on a cloudy day. He could always fall back on God 
as a guarantor of the constancy of nature. As an effort to account 
for the social character of our objects, epistemological idealism is 
at best a clumsy affair. Here, too, it is circular, since it is the social 
character of our objects, the testimony of practical experience to 
the effect that objects exist between you and me, that leads to the 
assumption of a third unity inclusive of you and me and the object. 
Apart from the logical incoherence of the idealistic argument, it 
is certainly far simpler to abandon the false assumption of insu- 
lated subjective streams. We shall then need no third entity. 
The interpreting moment is capable of establishing direct continui- 
ties with other subjects; and the community of subjects can share 
a common world of objects and co-operate in their use and inter- 
pretation, whether these objects can be recognized as centers of 
experience or not. This seems to be as far as our experience carries 
us, and, whether we would or not, we can use no other. 

Nature would seem to be independent, at any rate, of our 
interpretation. The relativity of the qualities of things to our 
sense-perception, which has been the stock argument of idealists 
since Berkeley, does not seem to hold, even though we substitute 
the community for the individual. The variation of the image 
with the distance, the variation of the shape with the angle of 
perspective, the illusion of the stick which appears bent when seen 
in the water—these appearances are not relative to our senses in 
any other way than they are to the physical camera. This takes 
account of them precisely as the organic camera of our vision. 
They are physical phenomena, i.e., they are objective to the process 
of social interpretation and must be explained by causes inde- 
pendent of our perceiving them. Kant realized that there must 
be an objectivity beyond our social experience when we deal with 
nature, i.e., that experience does not constitute its own data; but 
as he had been led to believe that the sense qualities are primarily 
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subjective modifications and that the categories of the mind are a 
priori in an arbitrary sense, there was nothing left to indicate the 
objectivity of nature except the thing-in-itself. His intuition 
was sound, however, that, whatever nature may be in its own 
right, it is not constituted by our experience. That sense qualities 
are subjective modifications and that our biologico-social categories 
are arbitrary—these are gratuitous and pernicious assumptions. 
Nature, on the contrary, enters into common dynamic situations 
with our organism, as things within nature enter into dynamic 
relations with each other. The qualities of nature are precisely 
what we must take them, as in these dynamic contexts. Energeti- 
cally the world is one. 

But must we recognize the cosmos as a whole as a unity of inter- 
pretation? The institutional facts, the social meanings of custom, 
science and art, of which we must take account, fall within social 
schemes which the interpreting community must acknowledge 
as flesh of its flesh and blood of its blood and with which it has a 
living, sympathetic continuity. The social facts of which we take 
account have a prior stamp, a meaningful context of their own, 
which we must recognize in the process of interpretation. Are 
the facts of nature at large thus socially prestamped with an abso- 
lute stamp of interpretation? Have they a prior locus within an 
absolute system of significance? Evidently there is a mutual fitness 
between the knowing mind and the cosmic environment, since they 
have evolved together. The categorical laws of thought may be 
assumed to be also the laws of things. The selective process which 
resulted in what we call mind and cognition is itself a cosmic pro- 
cess. In this sense it must be regarded as intelligent and vastly 
more intelligent than we creatures of a day. But must we recog- 
nize this process as itself a self-conscious cognitive unity ? 

The fact that the physical scientists are becoming a community, 
taking cognizance of the past (this was hardly true in the Middle 
Ages), and mutually correcting and supplementing each other 
within a more and more complex division of labor, does not prove 
that the object of science is such a spiritual community, unless 
we suppose that the community of science constitutes its object; 
and this would defeat the end of science itself, which is discovery. 
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The only answer that can be given to the question raised is a prag- 
matic one. Nature for us is a spiritual community just in so far 
as we must take it as such in realizing our own social purposes of 
truth, right, and beauty. Our present organized insight does not 
seem to make it possible to recognize nature as a whole as such a 
unity, though in individual mystic temperaments, such as Words- 
worth, sympathetic companionship with nature as a living social 
presence seems to have been a reality. Perhaps it is our ancestral 
blindness which debars the rest of us from feeling that way. In 
the meantime the rest of us are not able to recognize it as such for 
our practical purposes; and the religious consciousness seems to 
be better served with a finite presence within nature, as the embodi- 
ment of its ideals and as the Great Companion. 
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I. EXTENT AND COST OF CRIME 


To the ordinary reader of newspapers and current magazines it 
is a growing conviction that crime is on the increase in the civilized 
world. Making allowances for exaggerations and highly colored 
realism in the press reports, the fact that the environment of modern 
life is increasingly criminal cannot be lightly set aside. The con- 
clusion is forced not only upon readers of popular news, but upon 
scientists and special students, that the tide of crime in all civilized 
countries is steadily and rapidly rising higher. Crimes against the 
person, such as murder, assault, rape, and felonious injuries, and 
crimes against property, such as theft, robbery, embezzlement, 
forgery, and wilful destruction, have during the last hundred years 
doubled or more than doubled in proportion to population in 
France, Germany, Italy, Spain, Belgium, and the United States. 
Even in Great Britain, where the appearance of crime has been less 
startling, it is held by careful students that offenses have really 
increased both in number and in gravity. 

With conditions in our own country we are primarily concerned. 
The value of our political, judicial, and social institutions is in direct 
proportion to the protection we grant the sacred rights of personal- 
ity and of property. What then are the facts regarding murder 
and theft ? 

In 1885 there were in our country 1,808 murders, while in 1910 
the number had risen to approximately 10,000." For the whole 
twenty-five years embraced in these dates there were not far from 
150,000 murders in the United States. Homicide is far more fre- 
quent in the United States than in Great Britain in proportion to 

tSee World To-day for January, 1910, and the annual estimate in the Chicago 


Tribune. 
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the population. England with thirty million population has be- 
tween three and four hundred homicides, while the United States 
with ninety million population has annually between six and ten 
thousand. Furthermore, legal executions for first-degree murder 
average with us about two in the hundred, while in England the 
average is fifty in the hundred. Lynching, a diabolical expression 
of private vengeance in contempt of law and order, is a phenomenon 
peculiar to the United States alone among civilized nations. Exact 
statistics are difficult to obtain, but it is safe to assert that during 
the past twenty-five years there have been not far from 3,300 
lynchings in our land. The seriousness of this form of lawlessness 
is in no sense dependent upon the frequency of the occurrence, but 
upon the indifference of the general public when authoritative law 
is in any instance overthrown. Lynching is both an offense against 
the person and an attack upon civilization. 

The number of persons who live wholly or in part by theit, 
embezzlement, forgery, and similar offenses cannot be accurately 
stated. Mr. Eugene Smith in 1900 estimated the number of such 
persons at 250,000 in the United States, and placed their annual 
income by means of misappropriation at $1,600 each, or a total of 
$400,000,000. In addition to this, there is the vast unnumbered 
host of grafters, petty thieves, and human parasites who live more 
or less entirely upon the proceeds of others’ toil without adequate 
return in service rendered. No account is taken of their depreda- 
tions, and they are not included in the records of courts and penal 
institutions, but they enormously increase the cost of security and 
weaken the whole social fabric. 

Crime, being uneconomic and anti-social, pays no part of the 
cost either of its maintenance or of its correction. Aside from the 
small part which court fines and prison labor return, the burden 
falls upon the taxpayers and the owners of the property which 
is lost. The United States, according to figures generally accepted 
by students of the problem of crime, pays annually for police, 
criminal courts, prisons, jails, and other like institutions the sum 
of $200,000,000, which added to the $400,000,000 abstracted by 
thieves, burglars, and embezzlers makes a total of $600,000,000 
annually paid for crime. What the figures represent can be seen 
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in the light of worthy expenditures. We pay annually to wage- 
laborers in all manufacturing industries $3,427,038,000,' to wage- 
laborers in mines and quarries $606,135,238,? and for public-school 
education, including salaries of superintendents and teachers, build- 
ings, sites, furniture, libraries, and equipment, $426,250,434.3 In 
other words, the annual cost of crime is one-fifth the amount paid 
for wages in manufacturing industries, almost exactly the wages 
paid to laborers in all our mines and quarries, and approximately 
one-half more than the amount paid to build, equip, and maintain 
our public schools. 

Furthermore, if the money spent for crime could be applied by 
taxpayers to the elimination of debt, in three years all the debts on 
farm lands in the United States could be paid and a considerable 
amount left over forimprovements.‘ In view then of the magnitude 
and increasing gravity of crime, of its menace to all classes of our 
population, and of its enormous financial cost, the problem of crime 
in modern life cannot fail to bring to all who seek the welfare of 
their fellow-men a sense of overwhelming obligation. 


II. CAUSES OF CRIME 


The causes of crime must be sought first of all in the individual 
and secondly in the environment surrounding the individual. 

Men commit crime because they wilfully and deliberately choose 
the course of conduct that is wrong. Their wills weaken under the 
stress of improper motive and of unsubdued passion, and upon 
themselves is the responsibility of their acts. Undoubtedly more 
persons are criminal because of a wilfully depraved choice than for 
any other personal reason. A smaller number are criminal because 
of biological and psychcelogical facts over which they have no con- 
trol. For these, free will has no meaning whatever; their conduct 
is an automatic and instinctive response to impulse, their will is not 
stronger than their desires, and their choice is not different from 
their habits. If occasion arise, they will, out of sheer inability 


t Abstract of the Thirteenth Census, section “‘ Manufactures.” 
2 Ibid., section “‘ Mines and Quarries.” 

3 Report of Commissioner of Education, 1911, Vol. II, Table 1o. 
4 Abstract of Thirteenth Census, section “Agriculture.” 
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to do otherwise, commit acts which society designates criminal. 
Criminals of this group may be insane or morally irresponsible, or 
their lives may be on the borderland where any unusual stress or 
strain may plunge them down into the deep abyss of uncontrollable 
depravity. To detect this pathological bent and to prevent its 
activity is one of the most serious and delicate problems confronting 
organized society. The relation of insanity, congenital feeble- 
mindedness, and moral imbecility to crime is demanding the serious 
attention of physicians, jurists, and social reformers. The social 
conscience of the present day is concerned with the care and pro- 
tection of this class of unfortunates and the prevention of their 
increase through marriage and family life. 

A second group of causes producing crime may be designated as 
environmental. Under this head are included all those influences 
acting independently of the biological structure or the psychological 
habit of man, but entering into and augmenting certain potent 
tendencies and issuing in anti-social conduct. 

Crimes against the person are more frequent in densely popu- 
lated cities and in frontier communities than in agricultural coun- 
tries, and more frequent in summer than in winter. Crimes against 
property are more frequent in populous cities than elsewhere, and 
more frequent in winter than in summer. Vagabondage has but 
a narrow line separating it from criminal conduct, and the ranks of 
vagabondage are swelled by the unemployed. Therefore, crime is 
interwoven with the labor problem. Chronic sickness, by reducing 
the powers of inhibition and by removing the means of honest sub- 
sistence, invites crime. Living conditions, overcrowding, the ab- 
sence of recreational facilities, improper and insufficient diet, all 
tend to criminal conduct. 

Y Society itself is a fruitful cause of crime when it fails to act con- 
sistently with its own best principles. It erects standards, but 
neglects to educate the individual in the value and use of its ideals, 
and the result is a bewildering confusion concerning what is the 
right course of conduct, or else a blundering attempt to set aside 
the common good. It is not true that the composite, incorporeal 
something we call society is to blame for all the wrong in human 
life, but it is one of the greatest of all errors for society to hold an 
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individual accountable for a course of life he is wholly unprepared 
to perform. The individual is under no greater obligation to learn 
than society is to inform and teach, and the results of ignorance are 
primarily chargeable to society. A highly developed civilization 
requires men to labor for their sustenance and justly holds that man 
a criminal who lives on the proceeds of the toil of others without in 
turn contributing his own labor. But society allows a man to be 
out of employment and to live indefinitely in the dangerous border- 
land of vagrancy, while his needs and desires are gratified by pre- 
carious methods. The result is restlessness, complaints, resent- 
ment, and abandonment of many restraints. Society requires men 
to submit to law and exacts penalties for its infractions. But it 
varies its law in different states, modifies or increases its penalties 
in different communities, and fails utterly to enforce many of its 
provisions. This causes many to look upon all law as arbitrary, 
vindictive, and trifling, and leads them to hazard their cunning 
against all social order. Society’s indifference to its own law 
encourages many to resort to lawlessness, and to an execution of 
their own criminal impulses in defiance of authoritative statutes. 
Just as long as ignorance, oppression, injustice, and evasions are 
sanctioned by society, crime will be manifest in individuals and 
society will always have as many criminals as it deserves. The 
people, as the guardians of the functions of civilization, prepare the 
conditions of crime; the criminal is the agent in bringing them into 
deeds. ‘‘The problem of criminality is not an isolated one that 
can be dealt with by fixing our attention on that, and on that alone. 
It is a problem that on close view is found to merge itself largely 
into all those problems of our social life that are now pressing for 
solution; and in settling these, we shall to a great extent settle it.’ 

Another fruitful source of crime is the treatment accorded the 
criminal. Primitive society regarded criminals as heroes, and a 
reminiscence of this instinct is discovered even today in cultured 
society. Men and women of all ages and ranks visit criminals in 
their cells, gaze upon them as upon creatures of a different order 
of creation, shower gifts upon them, seek relics of them, and in many 
revolting ways show an irrational interest in them, not because they 


* Havelock Ellis, The Criminal, p. 371. 
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are human, but because they are criminal. Newspapers photograph 
them, take measures of them, and deliver to the public the most 
minute descriptions of their manners and their dress, thereby 
assisting a generation of hero-worshipers in the speedy imitation 
of their crimes. The emotional outburst soon expresses itself or is 
diverted into fresh channels, while the former subject of adulation 
is confined to prison where his education in social unfitness is con- 
tinued with unabated zeal. He is visited with harsh or unmerited 
punishment, with little or no adaptation to his biological, psycho- 
logical, or social history, is associated with older and more hardened 
ofienders, or else himself becomes the teacher of the young and 
impressionable, and spends the term of his imprisonment without 
the aid which strengthens his tottering will or the guidance which 
directs his habits into channels of right living. By all these means 
the criminal himself is made the exciting cause of further criminality. 

Society still receives into its favor men and women who manage 
artfully to remain within the boundaries of the written law but 
whose influence is as destructive of social order and well-being as 
that of any criminal behind prison walls. We allow jurors to sit 
in judgment upon a man’s destiny who are as guilty as the prisoner 
at the bar. We send a sheriff who accepts graft to catch a thief. 
We put upon our school boards men who profit by the proceeds of 
saloons and disorderly houses. We have mayors and city com- 
missioners who are companions of gamblers and prostitutes. We 
allow men to frequent our streets every day whose business it is 
to despoil children of their innocence. We ourselves, who make 
society, merit the indignant wrath of the writer of Proverbs against 
the woman who sat down to eat and wiped her mouth and said: 
“T have done no wrong.’* <A few enemies of society we place 
behind the bars, many others we salute with bared head on the 
streets. 

III. THE CRIMINAL POPULATION IN PRISON 

A small part of offenders against the rights of personality and 
of property are confined in prisons and jails. The larger number, 
and often the most dangerous enemies of society, are still in the 
exercise of freedom. We treat here of the segregated population. 


? Prov. 30:20. ' 
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We have in our country 1,300 institutions for criminals, such as 
jails, workhouses, and penitentiaries. Reformatories, schools of 
correction, and houses of refuge, being a part of the educational 
system, are not included in this number. The number of inmates 
in institutions June 30, 1904, was as follows: in prisons, 77,269 
men and 4,503 women; in jails and workhouses, 18,544 men and 
women; a total of 100,316 for a given day.* We have no means of 
knowing accurately the number of court sentences for each day 
of the year, but one day is a fair sample of all the others. 

The vast number of men, women, and children passing every 
day of the year through jails, workhouses, and prisons is in large 
part a neglected population. It is customary for society to follow 
the arrest and trial of a chief offender with much curiosity; but in 
a few months after he has been imprisoned, he is forgotten. Day 
by day and month by month he drags out the weary procession 
of his hours of punishment, and except for a limited number of 
friends and relatives he has passed from public interest. A boy 
nineteen years of age was discovered recently by a boys’ club 
worker as he emerged from the workhouse. His pitiful appearance 
stimulated inquiry, and it was learned that the boy had spent the 
larger part of his time since he was twelve years of age under con- 
finement. He began his career with no greater offense than sleep- 
ing in empty boxes and ash barrels or in open doorways, because 
the crowded condition of his home offered him no comfort, not even 
so much as a place to sleep. For this offense he was arrested and 
taken to the police lockup; but nothing was done to improve the 
living conditions at his home and so his offense of sleeping outdoors 
was repeated. He soon became acquainted with older men in the 
county and city jail, and in the absence of better training he became 
an apt pupil in this school of vice. At nineteen he was a shuffling, 
stoop-shouldered, shiftless boy who expected nothing but to be 
arrested again and given another workhouse sentence. Society was 
the chief offender against this boy; the community sinned, the boy 
was the victim. 

Last summer there was discovered in a county jail a girl twelve 
years of age who had spent two years in this confinement without 


t Bulletin of Twelfth Census, 1904. 
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any other association than that offered by adult criminal inmates. 
The better citizens of the town were either unacquainted with the 
fact or unconcerned about its serious consequences. In either case 
a very clear social duty was neglected. 

In city workhouses there can be found women, both white and 
colored, occupying the same cell without the possibility of privacy 
or decency; often without mattress or bed clothing of any kind; 
without change of clothing, and with no companionship except that 
afforded by other inmates of the cell. At some workhouses there 
are no matrons, the supervision and management being entirely 
controlled by men. Such conditions proclaim an apathy of society 
as shameless as any misdemeanor which the imprisoned women may 
have committed. 

Prisoners in stockades are confined at night in bunks located in 
wooden buildings and they are locked to a long chain that passes 
through the entire length of the building, the chain being fastened 
to a post in the yard. In these bunks the inmates sleep on straw 
mattresses and in wintertime the room is heated by an open stove. 
The keeper who has the key to each man’s lock sleeps in a room 
outside the stockade. In case of fire it is often utterly impossible 
to rescue the men who are helpless in such a trap. A prison of this 
character recently burned in a southern state and twenty men 
perished in the flames. The prisoners were convicts, but society 
murdered them. 

A murderer who was recently executed by hanging at a state 
penitentiary, was confined in the jail of the county where the crime 
was committed for months before and during the time of the trial. 
He was never visited by a religious man or woman during the entire 
time of his imprisonment in the county jail. It was only after his 
conviction and sentence, and his removal to the capital city to 
await execution, that he had the benefits of religion offered to him. 
Our Lord himself pronounces the judgment against a community 
that forgets its prison population. 

The evils of county jails, workhouses, and stockades may be 
summarized as follows: bad sanitation, lack of cleanliness and 
decency, idleness of the prisoners, intermingling of youthful 
offenders with older and hardened criminals, the absence of any 
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system of training or instruction which could prepare an offender 
for a better life of freedom, the presence of insane persons, the 
failure to provide for recreation and physical improvement, and the 
indifference of religious people. Nothing can be said in favor of 
the system that confines boys in county jails and no excuse can be 
offered for failure of Christians to extend the benefits of religion to 
those who even for a short period are deprived of their liberty. 

In Tennessee there are forty counties which report definitely 
that no religious services are held for the prisoners; sixteen counties 
report that religious services are held at irregular intervals, one of 
them stating that four services have been held in six years. Only 
eleven counties report regular weekly religious services for pris- 
oners.* 

The interests of society and of the prisoner are identical. Fail- 
ure to perform its part well or to neglect all possible means for the 
regaining of offenders to a well-ordered life renders society as repre- 
hensible as the flagrant infraction of the laws. After offenders are 
convicted of crime and conveyed to penitentiaries, interest in their 
welfare does not rightly cease. A convict is still a member of 
society and justly merits as much solicitude as any other member. 
The responsibility of the community concerning the prisoner touches 
upon his discipline, labor, intellectual advancement, physical im- 
provement, and religious training, all of these being essential to 
a self-controlled and well-directed life. 

Discipline is necessary in the conduct of prisons, for without it 
the prisoner would be in even a worse plight under the confinement 
than he was in freedom. Two ideas of prison discipline have occa- 
sioned long and not unfruitful controversy. The first is the Penn- 
sylvania system, which means the isolation of prisoners by day and 
night; the second is the Auburn system, which means isolation at 
night only and compulsory silence in association. These ideas do 
not exhaust all that is essential in prison discipline. The punish- 
ment of the prisoner is a matter of serious importance. Under the 
influence of the late Dr. E. C. Wines, the state of New York abol- 
ished by law punishment by lash, the so-called water cure for dis- 
obedience, and ‘‘crucifixion,’’ which was inflicted with a yoke. 


* Report of the Board of State Charities for Tennessee, 1911. 
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Since Dr. Wines’s day the imposition of punishment in either of 
these forms has been illegal, yet some form of restraint is essential. 
Deprivation of pleasures and the recognized connection between 
offenses and suffering are always elements in the building up of 
weakened character. Men because of weakness rather than 
because of strength commit most of their crimes, hence the disci- 
pline to which they are subjected should be directed toward 
strengthening rather than crushing them. 

The effectiveness and justification of punishment are to be 
found in the spirit and motive with which it is administered. Says 
Dr. Frederick H. Wines: 

Corporal punishment is the application of physical force; an endeavor to 
coerce the spirit of a man through arguments addressed to his body alone. It 
is an appeal to his lower nature, to his fears; its tendency is to make him a 
coward and a brute. A prison governed by force and fear is a prison mis- 
managed, in which hope and love, the two great spiritual, uplifting, regenerat- 
ing forces to which mankind must ever look for redemption, are asleep or dead.! 

The second necessary item in prison management is the labor 
of the convicts. Confinement without labor is both ruinous to the 
prisoner and an unjust tax upon free labor outside the prison. The 
system that allows only a small percentage of the prison inmates 
to work is a self-confessed failure, for a man, even though he is 
deprived of liberty, is still entitled to the divinely conferred privi- 
lege of gaining his bread by the labor of his hands. A more heart- 
less method of inflicting punishment cannot be visited upon anyone 
than enforced idleness or useless toil. The labor of prisoners, there- 
fore, is based upon the same principles as the labor of men in the 
exercise of freedom. 

Prisoners should be put to work at congenial and productive 
labor and their imprisonment should be made an opportunity for 
learning a trade. It is estimated that from 75 to 85 per cent of 
convicts have no trade and do not know the value of steady labor 
in securing an honest living. But after a convict begins to labor in 
imprisonment, neither the state nor the contractor should be allowed 
to claim all the profits of his toil at the loss of the family which is 
deprived of his possible industrial gains. A well-regulated prison 
system will allow at least a fair proportion of the prisoner’s gains 


* Charles R. Henderson, editor, Prison Reform, p. 12. 
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to be devoted to the maintenance of his family. A convict who 
spends years of his life at labor which enriches a contractor is 
entitled to something more than a suit of shabby clothing, a railroad 
ticket, and a few dollars charitably donated when his time of release 
arrives. He is entitled, if he earns it, to his restored manhood and 
to the wages of an honest day’s toil. If his criminal conduct 
resulted from vagabondage, the more important it is that he should 
learn the valuable lesson of honest labor honestly compensated. 
Prison systems should provide for the intellectual training of 
inmates under sentence. The dominant idea in every penal insti- 
tution should be instruction looking to moral, intellectual, and 
industrial ability. If this motive should penetrate the manage- 
ment of prisons, every institution in the land would instantly become 
a reformatory and would necessitate the appointment of prison 
officers capable of contributing to the constructive life of the nation. 
Intellectual training should begin with the most elementary courses 
of instruction, proceeding through the branches taught in the gram- 
mar schools and high schools, and embrace a partial college course. 
Prisoners should be allowed to devote a part of the best hours of 
the day to intellectual studies. They should not be required to 
give to this part of their training the closing hours of the day after 
their strength has been consumed in physical toil. 

No prison system is complete without preparation for the physi- 
cal improvement of the men who are in need of it. The prevailing 
view that convicts are strong men who must be subdued gives way 
before the results of careful study of the actual conditions in which 
men enter confinement. They are weak men who must be built 
up. Mr. Z. R. Brockway, who has given more than fifty years of 
his life to the management of prisons, gives this testimony: 

Physical renovation and training for mental quickening, with the view to 
moral training, should have important place in any rational system of reforma- 
tory prison discipline; and it is indispensable for some prisoners, if they are ever 
to be reformed. There are many cases in every company of prisoners where 
physical culture must precede and render possible a common education, and 
care should always be exercised to secure good health for the moral benefits of it. 
Dietary, dress, personal habits and manners, gymnastic exercises, regular 
bathing, freedom from drugs, drink, and irregular habits and late hours are 
valuable items in strengthening degenerate character." 


t Penal and Reformatory Institutions, pp. 190-91. 
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Upon this point, Dr. Charles R. Henderson says: 

The definition of education in our day includes physical development, the 
increase of energy and health. It is seen that many men have been deformed 
by their occupation, weakened by their vices, and unfitted for their tasks 
because they have not adequate strength. The modern teacher knows the 
value of physical soundness and power in relation to the development of intel- 
ligence and will. The character of the prison population makes this factor of 
modern education essential. 

A well-developed system of prison management embraces pro- 
vision for the religious training of the convicts. Pure religion that 
teaches the possible regeneration of every man is applicable to the 
inmates of jails and penitentiaries. The moral and religious char- 
acter of the prison officials should be a prerequisite to their appoint- 
ment, and no man should be chosen for this responsible position 
whose only qualification is his power to shoot a pistol or wield a 
club. Definite instruction and training in religion should be 
generously provided by the state. Some of the prisons of the land 
discourage the presence of a resident chaplain, because too often 
that official has accepted only a perfunctory view of his responsi- 
bilities and has been a detriment rather than an aid to moral 
progress. But a chaplain of intelligence, consecration, and an 
unshaken faith in the possibilities of humanity has in the community 
of prisoners a missionary opportunity of profoundest value. It 
would be a sad day for the world if the consolation of pure faith 
were denied the men who suffer on account of their misdeeds—a 
sad day for the best religion of our churches and homes. The 
gospel which has power to regenerate the warden, the guards, and 
the criminal! in stripes is the greatest and final need of our prison 
systems. 

The duty of the state is not discharged with the punishment or 
even the reformation of the prisoner. The state has an obligation 
to the released prisoner to enable him to make the best of his life 
after the expiration of his sentence. The arguments which put 
upon the state the obligation to restrain men from the commission 
of crime requires of the state also to prevent the repetition of the 
crime after the criminal has suffered punishment. Amos W. Butler, 


* Ibid., p. 221. 
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president of the American Prison Association, utters these strong 


words: 

Why should we help the discharged prisoner? Not because he is a criminal 
and has been a prisoner, but because he is a man and needs help. That is the 
unselfish reason. Proper after-care of the discharged prisoner is right for the 
protection of society. That is the selfish reason. While the men and women 
who are discharged from our prisons should be aided, what is done for them 
should be to help them to help themselves. As a rule they should be helped 
by giving them work. Employment and personal friendship are the things 
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most needed.! 

Many agencies are at work for the benefit of the released pris- 
oner. The Pennsylvania Prison Society is one of the oldest and 
most honored of these agencies. It was organized in 1776 and con- 
tinues to this day to offer encouragement and help to the prisoner 
in confinement and in the life of freedom. 

In 1896 Mrs. Maud Ballington Booth began work among the 
prisoners at Sing Sing, New York. For the moral and spiritual 
benefit of the prisoners she organized the Volunteers’ Prison League. 
From this beginning her work has extended to twenty-one state 
prisons and two federal institutions, with ‘Hope Halls” in many 
of the larger cities of the country. Members of these prison leagues 
number more than 60,000 men and women, and Mrs. Booth t 
expresses her belief that 75 per cent of the men and women to whom 
help and encouragement have been given are leading honest and i 
faithful lives. { 

The Salvation Army also renders excellent assistance. A recent 
report states that more than 55,564 prisoners have been advised 
and prayed with, and that in 1908, 5,182 discharged prisoners were 
given assistance. 

Among the prisoners’ aid societies in the United States, in addi- 
tion to those mentioned, which are laboring for the character and 
usefulness of the discharged prisoners are the following: Massa- t 
chusetts Society for Aiding Discharged Convicts, the Maine Prison 
Association, the Prisoners’ Aid Society of Rhode Island, the Prison ; 
Association of New York, the Woman’s Prison Association of New 
York City, the Connecticut Prison Association, the Society of the 
Friendless, with headquarters in Kansas City and branch associa- 
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tions in the various western states, the Nebraska Prison Associa- 
tion, the Prison Reform Association of Louisiana, the Prison Asso- 
ciation of Georgia, Prisoners’ Aid Association of Maryland, the 
Colorado Prison Association, the Philadelphia Home of Industry, 
the Philadelphia Door of Blessing, the American Society for Visiting 
Catholic Prisoners, the Central Howard Association of Chicago, and 
the American Prison Association, which seeks to extend its influence 
throughout all the states of the Union. 
IV. SOCIAL CURE AND PREVENTION 

The history of punishment is full of the ideas of retribution and 
vindictiveness, of attempts to deter crime by coercion and to pre- 
serve society by force. All of these notions have had a decisive 
influence upon the treatment which has been visited upon the 
offender; but gradually through the years the idea of reformation 
has arisen to displace all other conceptions of the meaning and 
function of imprisonment and punishment. Reformation has for 
its central thought the eradication of offense against social well- 
being. If the prisoner can be established in his rightful place in 
society, becoming a law-abiding and useful member of the com- 
munity, then a better result has been achieved than can possibly be 
claimed by any vindication of the dignity of the state or by any 
suffering which the guilty man may endure because of his evil 
deeds. 

At the heart of the reformatory idea is the indeterminate sen- 
tence, which is a term without legal definition and without clear 
meaning in the minds of those who make use of it. No state has 
given full legal sanction to the indeterminate sentence, and it is 
doubtful if the term has a logical place in the interpretation of 
criminal law. But the idea contains a hope that in the United 
States violators of the law may be elevated into law-abiding and 
useful citizens. 

The substantial fact is that the American public has entered upon a new 
era of criminal law and the phrase “indeterminate sentence’’ is the watchword 
of the movement. From the beginning the members of the legal profession, 
and properly, as conservators of the rights of men against executive arbitrari- 
ness, have looked with suspicion on the undue extension of the powers of an 
administrative board in restraining convicts, even when on conditional parole. 
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This antagonism has broken out in violent speech of heated controversy, and 
the parole law has been arraigned before the public as giving free and unjust 
control to the executive branch of the government.* 


But whatever may be the controversies between the judicial and 
executive branches of the government over the constitutional ques- 
tion, the fact remains with an enlarging number of intelligent men 
and women that the saving of a life is a more important matter 
than the definition of judicial powers or the extension of executive 
functions. Judge John Franklin Fort, former justice of the 
Supreme Court of New Jersey and late governor of the state, tes- 
tifies to the worth of the indeterminate sentence: 

Given the right conditions and an impartial, non-partisan tribunal to con- 
trol discharges, I would favor its application to all offenders. I would go still 
a step farther. I would have neither a minimum nor maximum term fixed by 
statute, and possibly not by the sentencing court. The proper way to cure 
those who are really criminal is as you cure other diseased persons; namely, 
keep them under treatment until they are cured, or at least so nearly cured 
that they may be discharged safely.? 

The idea that violators of law would be shut up within prison 
walls to suffer punishment a certain number of days has been out- 
grown, and in its place has arisen the theory that the confinement 
should fit the needs of the prisoner. Hence a prison sentence has 
something of the nature of a term in the hospital; a disease is to 
be cured irrespective of the days necessary to affect the cure. The 
parole system is a vital part of an effective cure. Sympathetic care, 
wise and unimpeachable prison officers, a parole board composed of 
intelligent and painstaking persons, can often accomplish more 
toward the cure of social ills than repeated prison sentences pro- 
longed to an indefinite length. A prison conducted on this basis 
becomes an institution where law-violators learn the anti-social 
nature of their ways, where they acquire knowledge of the meaning 
of laws, and are brought, perhaps for the first time, to an under- 
standing of the value and purpose of organized society. In such 
institutions the inmates are graded according to their efficiency in 
intellectual training, their readiness to acquire a trade and their 


* Charles R. Henderson in Introduction to Penal Reform. 


? Quoted by Dr. Henderson, ibid. 
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response to the demands of moral conduct. When a necessary 
degree of proficiency in all these particulars has been obtained, 
conditional release may be granted. After observing the terms of 
the parole for a sufficient length of time, the offender may be 
restored to his unconditional freedom in society. 

It has been found in all institutions where this system is in 
operation that boys and young men respond readily to the treat- 
ment, and, more often than otherwise, they develop into honored 
members of the community. Even old men who have spent years 
of their lives at one prison sentence after another, and women even 
from the most degenerate conditions of life, respond to the sympathy 
and kindness embodied in this hopeful method. Institutions of 
such varied experience as the Elmira Reformatory, the Bedford 
Reformatory for Women, and the Pennsylvania Prison System 
report that from 80 to 85 per cent of the persons who are given the 
benefit of the parole prove faithful to its terms. 

A vivid light is thrown upon the value of the probation system 
by a study of the work at the State Reformatory for Women at 
Bedford, New York. In one year 212 women were brought into 
that institution. Among these 18 were afflicted with venereal dis- 
eases, 2 had tuberculosis, 9 had given birth to illegitimate children, 
2 had tattoo marks, 1 had paralysis, 1 had spinal curvature, 
8 had the morphine or drug habit, 1 had epilepsy, 2 were blind in 
one eye, 16 were distinctly alcoholic, and 1 was in the first stages 
of dementia. In the face of this appalling degradation and degen- 
eracy, the reformatory worked with unceasing hope and courage. 
Only five of the inmates remained in the institution during the 
entire time of their commitment. All the others were put out on 
parole, and only 19 of the number violated their parole and were 
returned to the institution. All the others were making progress 
in the struggle for life and character under the probationary treat- 
ment when the last report was issued. 

Is the parole then justified? Without attempting to settle the 
legal or constitutional questions involved, the conclusion is safely 
reached that if the prisoners are not reformed and regained to an 
honest life by this system, nothing can be expected in the way of 
their improvement from the old system. If sympathy and hope 
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do not produce the desired effect, little is to be expected from com- 
pulsion and repeated sentences. Untested power of reformation 
lies in the simple disinterested love of one human being for 
another, even when one of these is a broken, defeated, misshapen 
convict. 

The intelligent way to cure criminality is to begin before the 
crime is committed. The first work is with society itself, for it is 
true, as we have often been reminded, that society may have as 
many criminals as it is willing to pay for. If we are content to give 
little attention to the whole structure of society, we must continue 
to expect the unfailing line of degenerates and criminals. No 
amount of force expended upon the criminal himself will destroy 
crime or protect society. There is a cure which aggravates the 
offense. ‘‘Offenders are photographed, measured, and impressions 
taken of their fingers and thumbs. What we have not analyzed 
and photographed in this way is ourselves, our attitude toward the 
offender and his crime, the mechanism that we have applied to 
treating that offender, and the results upon his later life and upon 
society of the penalty we have imposed.’ 

The Prison Congress at Cincinnati in 1870 uttered in its declara- 
tion of principles the following warning: 

While this congress would not shield the convicted criminal from the just 
responsibility of his misdeeds, it arraigns society itself as in no slight degree 
accountable for the invasion of its rights and the warfare upon its interests, 
practiced by the criminal classes. Does society take all the steps which it 
easily might to change, or at least to improve, the circumstances in our social 
state that lead to crime; or, when crime has been committed, to cure the pro- 
clivity to it generated by these circumstances? It cannot be pretended. Let 
society, then, lay the cause earnestly to its conscience, and strive to mend in 
both particulars. Offenses, we are told by a high authority, must come; but 
a special woe is pronounced against those through whom they come. Let us 
take heed that woe fall not upon our own head. 

The juvenile court is an attempt to photograph and measure 
society rather than the criminal. Dr. Hastings H. Hart declares 
that the idea underlying the juvenile court is the state for the child 
and not the state versus the child. 

' Allen, Efficient Democracy, p. 183; see also Devine, The Spirit of Social Work, 
p. 100. 
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The essential features of the court which attempts to deal with 
delinquent and dependent children may be thus summarized: 

A model court building.—In order to avoid the noise, confusion, 
and publicity incident to ordinary criminal court procedure, sepa- 
rate buildings or rooms are provided for the hearing of children’s 
cases. The city of Milwaukee furnishes a striking example of such 
a building. 

A children’s judge.—In order that the judge may come into per- 
sonal, friendly relation with the children, he should be selected to 
preside over this court with a view to his humanitarian impulses. 
He should not only thoroughly understand child nature but should 
also have the ability to inspire the confidence of children who are 
brought before him. 

A probation system.—Without probation officers the children’s 
court system is futile. These officers are either paid by the court, 
or by a philanthropic society, or they are volunteer workers. They 
become friends and advisors of the children and they are an indis- 
pensable aid to the court in arriving at the facts concerning chil- 
dren’s delinquencies. The city of St. Louis gives an inspiring 
example of a thoroughgoing probation system. 

A detention home.—It is never safe to confine children in jail, 
either before they are brought to trial or after sentence by the court. 
The detention home is not a prison, but as nearly as possible it is a 
children’s home, equipped with schoolrooms, outdoor gardens, and 
playgrounds—all that it is possible to do to make a substitute 
home for a child. Life in a detention home does not put upon a 
child the taint of a criminal sentence. The benefits of such a 
home have been made famous by Judge Ben Lindsey in his treat- 
ment of delinquent children in the city of Denver. 

Medical treatment.—In some courts as high as 8° per cent of the 
children are found, upon examination, to be in need of special 
medical treatment. A well-organized children’s court makes pro- 
vision for the physical deficiencies which accompany so large a part 
of child delinquency. The city of Chicago also adds a clinic for 
the treatment of mental troubles. 

A reasonable expenditure of money.—The average amount spent 
on each child in the juvenile court in Manhattan and the Bronx is 
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$5.00, in Brooklyn $3.40, in Chicago $39.00, in St. Louis $12.00, 
in Washington City $10.50, in Buffalo $15.00, in Denver $10.00, 
in Boston $7.50, and in Philadelphia $15.00. The city of Denver 
in one year spent $20,000 on 823 delinquents and dependents, and 
the city of Chicago spent $133,000 on 3,300 juvenile court cases. 

The number of children passing through the court in one year 
may be seen from the accompanying table. 


Children in 
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In the year 1911 the juvenile court of Columbus, Ohio, had 
before it 623 children against whom almost every degree of offense 
was charged, from larceny to swimming in the city parks. Petit 
larceny was charged against 170 boys, truancy against 100 boys, 
incorrigibility against 40 boys and girls, vagrancy against 13 boys, 
destroying property against 10 boys, and hopping street cars 
against 15 boys; 93 girls were charged with immorality and 11 
with truancy; 26 girls and 4 boys were found affected with loath- 
some diseases; 4 children were imbecile and 1 was insane. 

In dealing with these children the court recognized its limita- 
tions and declared in the annual report: 

We feel that it is the business of the court to keep children out of institu- 
tions. When children are brought before us, we try as far as possible to keep 
their homes intact. Parents are placed on probation and visited once or twice 
a week by officers of the court. But when it becomes necessary to break up a 
home, or in the case of homeless children, we feel that society owes to that child 
the right to develop in a normal family life, and not to be subjected to the 
shriveling atmosphere of even a good institution. 

Again the court declares: 

The number of repeaters who come before the court is quite too large. 
This is a reflection on the probationary treatment of those children. When 
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society recognizes the reproach resting upon it for the condition in which these 
children find themselves, this number can be materially reduced. Probationary 
treatment resolves itself into constructive friendship with the child and often 
with his family. Too frequently the cause of the delinquency may be traced 
back to the home. But we should not stop there. What are the industrial 
and economic conditions that are pressing hard upon their home? If it were 
possible to follow us into the homes of these children and find opening up in the 
background of the child’s life a whole inheritance of social injustice and neglect, 
we cannot but feel that society would be aroused from its indifference to the 
problems that concern us as a nation, and to a realization of the fact that until 
these problems are solved, we cannot do justice to the nation’s children. 

Dr. Henderson also speaks to the point: 

In our most advanced juvenile courts we have the model; a physician and 
a trained psychologist study the immature young person and with the aid of 
the probation officers who know the home, lay before the judge all the data 
necessary for the choice of methods. This is plain common-sense.’ 

In its work with children who display criminal tendencies the 
juvenile court is no longer an experiment; it is a recognized necessity 
and will continue to prove its usefulness. But something more 
fundamental than even the best court procedure is needed in order 
to save the children and prevent the wreck of their lives. Greater 
care must be devoted to the food, clothing, and habits of infants, 
so that they may be permitted to enter upon maturity with strong 
bodies and minds not dwarfed by neglect. The open saloon with 
its contamination of unsuspecting lives must be utterly abolished, 
because as a breeder of crime it has no equal in civilization. Child- 
hood must be protected from the degrading influences of impure 
pictures, vicious associations, indecent suggestions, and must be 
taught to be reverent of God, thoughtful of others, and careful in 
the formation of personal habits. Children must be given the 
opportunity of play and amusements under wholesome surround- 
ings, and at whatever cost to the parents the children must be 
protected from those persons and agencies that produce a morbid 
brooding over dangerous things, or that tend to an erotic tempera- 
ment or a seclusive disposition. If childhood is not happy, healthy, 
confident, and spontaneous it is in danger. Should anyone object 


* Fifth Annual Report of the Juvenile Court, Franklin County, Ohio, p. 8. 
? Penal Reform, editorial introduction. 
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that this is too idealistic and utopian to be of practical value, it is 
sufficient to reply that every good family in the land is seeking to 
provide just this environment and training for its own children, and 
children’s protective leagues and associations of mothers are striving 
to make the same things possible for all other children. What the 
best people deem necessary for their own cannot be less valuable 
for the children of the unfortunate. Nothing short of these things 
will organized society do for the childhood of the nation when it 
becomes seriously determined to prevent criminality in the land. 
As a preventive of crime, the education of all the people becomes 
an imperative necessity. Ignorance is no asset in national well- 
being, but rather, with its unvarying accompaniments of supersti- 
tion, prejudice, and false reasoning, it is an anti-social menace and 
the active enemy of orderly progress. No civilized country of the 
world presents such startling contrasts of intellectual light and 
darkness as the United States. Says a writer in the Annals: 


In America, where we offer more education to every citizen than does any 
other country in the world, there are more people who cannot read and write in 
any language than there are in any other constitutional country in the world. 
The attendance upon the primary school is less complete and regular than in 
any other well-ordered nation upon the globe. In Chicago or New York there 
is a much larger percentage of people ten years old or more who can neither 
read nor write than there is in London, or Paris, or Berlin, or Zurich, or Copen- 


hagen, or even Tokio." 


Horace Mann, speaking of the definite relation between igno- 
rance and crime, advocates compulsory education as a cure of 
criminal tendencies and to that end advises the maintenance of 
public schools sufficient for all the children of the nation of school 
age, taught by persons of the highest intellectual and moral quali- 
fications.” 

Intellectual development alone will never be sufficient to cure 
or prevent criminal conduct. It may, indeed, if unattended by 
moral awakening, increase the capacity for certain forms of social 
offenses. But education in its true content is the harmonious 

* Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Service, March, 1909, 
Supplement. 

2 Horace Mann, Education and Crime, Bulletin of the Bureau of Education. 
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development of the mental and moral powers and is not complete 
until the power to labor and to think is stimulated by motives of 
the greatest personal and communal worth. In its broad and 
only true meaning, education is a fitness for complete living, and as 
such is one of the strongest forces for the elimination of crime. 

We should go farther in our educational processes and seek to 
assist every child in finding a congenial and worthy vocation for 
life. The mental and industrial training in our public schools is 
only a very short step in the direction of adequate guidance in the 
selection of a life vocation. The natural adaptation of every child 
should be discovered as early as possible, and he should on the 
basis of that adaptation be encouraged to select a calling that will 
be worthy of lifelong attention. This is a task of almost overwhelm- 
ing magnitude, and far above the average teacher in the public 
schools and the Sunday schools. But it is a task to which we must 
direct all of our consecrated energies if we ever hope to prevent the 
continued wreck of life. We have lived too long under the per- 
suasion that men can be of little use to others in the selection of a 
worthy life-work. But it is no more true that God works alone in 
calling men to their vocations than that he works independently of 
men in spreading the gospel over the earth. It is profoundly true 
that when we attempt to aid men to find their life-calling we are 
entering into the very holy of holies of their motives and desires, 
but for that very reason when we take advantage of it we erect one 
of the strongest barriers against the flood of criminal action. We 
are striking at the very root of crime when we give life an interest 
in an adequate and worthy enterprise. 

Along with the protection, education, and vocational guidance 
of childhood, must proceed the constant, prompt, and just enforce- 
ment of law. It is doubtful if anything in our national life gives 
more encouragement to vice and crime than the failure of society 
to enforce its own laws. When the rulers and public officers neglect 
the law, the public holds it in contempt, and when the law fails, 
national character declines. Civilization needs just and reasonable 
laws no more certainly than it needs just and reasonable enforce- 
ment of their provisions, and nothing but decay and degeneracy 
results from shuffling evasions. 
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In American cities at the present day we witness the amazing 
spectacle of candidates for public offices deliberately announcing 
to the voters that if elected they will not enforce the laws. In com- i 
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munities where such a declaration is possible it is invariably the 
influence of the saloons, the gambling-hells, and disorderly houses 
that render candidates bold enough to utter, and the public un- 
alarmed to hear, a program of lawlessness. Saloons, gambling- 
dens, and houses of prostitution are essentially illegal in their opera- 
tions, and the community that is willing to tolerate them is willing 
also to treat with shameless cont2mpt its courts, its educational 
institutions, and its churches. Crime will never cease in a com- 
munity where the moral sentiment regarding all lawlessness sinks 
to the level of complacent indifference; but where the public con- j 
science is alert touching all matters of law enforcement, crime will 

assume its proper place in society—on the run, with law in full 
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pursuit. 

The responsibility of the nation touching the removal of crime 
will never be discharged without appeal to religion. As a social 
factor nothing is more powerful and indispensable than pure, 
untainted, unselfish religion, for religion is love and love is social 
completeness. The primary concern of religion is character in man, 
and character is the course of life that issues from the strongest 
choice. Religion purifies the conduct by giving strength to the 
better motives and desires which play upon the will. Sufficient 
power is found in religion and in religion alone to give stability to 
the will amid all the adverse forces that seek to sway it, and it is 
this divine power that shall finally abolish crime from human 


conduct. 
V. WHAT SHOULD THE CHURCHES DO? 


At the first session of the Southern Sociological Congress in 
Nashville, 1912, Louis J. Bernhardt spoke on prison reform. He said 
in substance: ‘‘ What is most needed in prisons is the religion of Jesus 
Christ; but that religion is more than a Sunday school or a prayer- 
meeting or a preaching service conducted by the chaplain. It isa 
reordered life in the prisoners, in the warden and prison officials, 
in the contractors, in the legislators who make the laws for prison 
regulation, and in the general public from which the prisoner comes 
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and to which he returns upon his release.’’ This is a large program, 
but it is without question the final solution of the prison problem. 

The first work of the church, therefore, is the education of the 
public regarding the conduct of prisons, the cause of crime, and the 
reformation of all life, both within and without the prison walls. 
Former police commissioner of New York City, Mr. Bingham, 
declared that crime was bought and sold just as any other article 
on the market. The revelations that have recently come to light 
following the murder of a notorious gambler in the city of New 
York give a horrifying revelation of police complicity with crime 
and vice, and has forced this question again upon the public atten- 
tion. The problem of the church is to strike at crime at its founda- 
tion. 

Many persons who commit crime are just ordinary men and 
women. It is fruitless to look into society to discover a criminal 
class or to mark out certain physical marks that will infallibly 
reveal the criminal. Except the relatively small number of inborn 
or instinctive criminals, the insane and feeble-minded, the ranks of 
the criminals are filled by men and women capable of better things. 
Their trouble is not inborn, but acquired. Maud Ballington Booth 
cannot be contradicted when she declares: ‘That there is no 
criminal class has been demonstrated clearly to everyone who is in 
close touch with the world within the prison walls. This great 
family within the shadows is made up of units drawn from every 
circle of society, from every kind of home.’ 

Accepting criminals as they are in their weakness and their pos- 
sible improvement, the church must approve the system of treat- 
ment that promises the greatest rewards in restored manhood. 

Dr. Henderson reinforces this opinion: ‘It begins to dawn on 
some of the judges that ordinary adult criminals are a little more 
than youth; untaught, ignorant, perverted by their education, with- 
out the power to make moral distinctions clearly and sharply, and 
trained in social neglect to a false attitude toward law and order.”’ 

The church should teach with unceasing emphasis that respon- 
sibility for a child’s conduct begins not with the birth of the child, 
but many years before that event. Said a parent whose child was 


* An Open Letter to Society from Convict 1776, Introduction. 
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before the judge of a juvenile court: “I do not understand why 
my child acts so; I have done everything for him since he was 
born.’’ The Judge replied: ‘But you did not do everything for 
him before he was born.’”! 

Remembering that criminals under commitment by courts are 
only a part, and the smaller part, of the whole criminal population, 
we may consider with interest the facts bearing upon the hereditary 
traits of criminality. 

Of the inmates of the Elmira Reformatory nearly 12 per cent have been 
of insane or epileptic heredity. Of 233 prisoners at Auburn, New York, 23.02 
per cent were clearly of neurotic origin. Marro, who has examined the matter 
very carefully, found the proportion affected by supposedly hereditary diseases 
to be 77 per cent, and by taking into consideration a large range of abnormal 
characters in the parents, the proportion of criminals with bad heredity rose 
togopercent. Tarde asserts that 46 per cent of delinquents have had alcoholic 
parents, and adding those who have had epileptic and hysterical parents and 
those whose parents were themselves criminals, he raises the proportion of 
criminals with bad heredity to go per cent.? 


The social recognition of the family is an imperative duty that 
cannot be evaded. Instinctive and professional criminals have no 
right to multiply their kind upon the earth. For an improved 
family life the church must advocate three principles: (1) Give to 
every child ill born care and protection against his evil bent. 
(2) Give to every child well born the opportunities to express his 
best nature. (3) Give to every child about to be born a better 
individual and social inheritance. 

One of the most interesting and instructive methods for the 
study of prison reform is embraced in the life and character of 
prison reformers. Every church should have study classes, devot- 

* The relation between heredity and crime is not so clearly established as the rela- 
tion between heredity and pauperism. Says Dr. Henderson: “Crime is never inher- 
ited.” A child, however, may inherit weakness, incapacity, or perversion which unfits it 
for adjustment in normal society and renders its education or training impossible. See 
an illuminating discussion in Preventive Agencies and Methods, chapter on “Inherited 
Defects.” 

2 Parsons, Responsibility for Crime, p. 75. Weakness or incapacity in parents 
may be reproduced in various ways in their children: in boys it may develop a tendency 
to pauperism or crime; in girls it may take the form of sexual irregularities. Prosti- 


tution in women is the analogue of pauperism, vagrancy, or crime in man; see 
R. T. Dugdale, The Jukes, and O. C. McCullough, The Tribe of Ishmael. 
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ing part of their attention to the study of men and women of 
modern times wlio have done most to alleviate the lives of prisoners 
and the recognition of social responsibility. Among those who may 
be studied with interest and profit are: Z. R. Brockway, Samuel 
June Barrows, Rutherford B. Hayes, E. C. Wines, F. H. Wines, 
Theodore W. Dwight, Edward Livingston, Dorothea Lynde Dix, 
Ellen Cheney Johnson, and Gardiner Tufts. 

Every church should undertake an investigation of local con- 
ditions. Printed questions should be prepared on suitable cards 
and put in the hands of intelligent men and women who should use 
them to tabulate the facts and make suitable reports. These cards 
could be prepared to cover the following topics: 

I. Jails, workhouses—(1) Are children confined in jails and 
county workhouses? (2) Are children separated from older 
offenders? (3) What provision is made for women prisoners ? 
(4) How long are prisoners confined before being brought to trial ? 
(5) What are the sanitary conditions? (6) What industrial, intel- 
lectual, and moral training is provided for prisoners? (7) What 
religious services are conducted ? 

II. Concerning state prisons —(1) What manual or industrial 
training is provided for prisoners in state institutions? (2) What 
courses of instruction are offered for intellectual training ? (3) What 
efforts are made to improve the physical life of the prisoners ? 
(4) What are the religious opportunities? (5) What system of 
parole or conditional release does your state offer? (6) What facts 
can you present showing the life of prisoners under parole? (7) 
What reforms are in progress in your state touching (a) the inspec- 
tion and standardizing of prisons; (b) psychological study of con- 
victs; (c) compulsory education; (d) pardoning boards? (8) What 
laws are pending before the legislature touching prison reform ? 
(9) What use does your church make of “ Prison Sunday”’ ? 

III. Concerning juvenile courts.—(1) How many children annu- 
ally pass through the juvenile court of your city? (2) How many 
children are annually cared for by probation officers, voluntary 
workers, protective leagues, or boards of guardians? (3) What is 
the number of children of school age? (4) What is the number of 
children attending school? (5) What is the number of children 
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engaged in street trades and occupations? (6) Give a table show- 
ing the parental conditions of delinquents in children’s courts. 
(7) How many cases before the juvenile court were (a) dependent; 
(b) delinquent? (8) How many cases before the juvenile court 
were (a) fined; (6) put on probation; (c) placed in institutions; 
(d) dismissed? (9) How many children were before the court more 
than once? (10) What offenses were charged against delinquent 
children? (11) How many parents were before the court for 
neglect or mistreatment of children? (12) Were delinquent chil- 
dren placed in (a) detention homes; (6) county jails; (c) reforma- 
tories; (d) paroled or dismissed? (13) What evidence of the 
neglect of childhood do the records of the juvenile court reveal ? 
(14) Are the children under sixteen years of age in your city tried 
in the criminal court and given criminal sentences ? 

The study of the life-work of modern prison reformers combined 
with an insight into local conditions will unerringly produce in 
intelligent church members a conviction that a specific work is 
necessary, and their attempts to perform this work will be the best 
guide to larger efforts. The facts well understood are a guide to 
their own solution. 

The city church should have groups of young people and adults 
organized under competent leadership to study the subject of 
crime in all its bearings. The outline presented in the foregoing 
paper on the problem of crime is suggestive of the range of the dis- 
cussion. Additional subjects can easily be stated, among which the 
following are pertinent: 

Classification of criminals according to their inborn and acquired 
dispositions. 

The relation of crime to insanity and the legal treatment of 
insane criminals. 

Eugenics and the criminal population. 

The value of expert medical testimony in criminal cases. 

Ethical questions involved in the defense of criminals before the 


court. 
Is volunteer work profitable in the treatment of juvenile 


offenders ? 
Is it possible to eliminate crime from human society ? 
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Is social responsibility superior to individual responsibility ? 

The group which makes a study of the subject should also render 
a service to the community in some of the following methods: 

Lectures and addresses upon law enforcement and good govern- 
ment. 

Educational and religious work for confined prisoners. 

Active assistance in rescue missions. 

Religious extension in destitute portions of the community. 

Organized club work for neglected children, those of criminal 
tendencies, those under parole in juvenile courts, and border-line 
cases. 

Work in connection with children’s protective associations, 
amusement centers, supervised playgrounds, schools for truant and 
retarded children. 

Active co-operation with all organized agencies of social reform. 
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Reports: 
Elmira Reformatory. 
State Reformatory for Women, Bedford, New York. 
The Ford Republic, Detroit, Mich. 
The George Junior Republic. 
The Southern Sociological Congress. 
The National Conference of Charities and Corrections. 


VII. QUESTIONS 


1. Why should the city church assume any responsibility in the 
cure and prevention of crime ? 

2. Discuss the causes of crime that lie in the individual. 

3. Discuss the causes of crime that lie in the environment. 

4. Isa uniform criminal law possible and desirable in the United 
States ? 

5. What is the effect of the just and reasonable enforcement of 
the law upon criminality ? 

6. What protection should society give to the children of the 
nation ? 

7. What prevention of crime is to be found in a life vocation and 
what social duty arises out of this fact ? 

8. Discuss the power of education as a method of social pre- 
vention. 

9. In what methods of penal reform are you especially inter- 
ested ? 

10. What methods of the social cure of crime are in operation in 
your city? 

11. What are the educational and religious forces at work in the 
jails, prisons, and reformatories of your city ? 

12. To what extent do members of your church enter into the 
study of the problem of crime ? 

13. What active co-operation do members of your church give 
to movements of law enforcement, protection of children, and social 
reform ? 

14. What can the organized church do in eliminating crime from 
human society ? 
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THE RURAL COMMUNITY AND CHURCH FEDERATION 


JOHN ROBERT HARGREAVES 
Hood River, Oregon 





The value or effectiveness of any social force, be that force an 
individual or an organization, depends upon a right adjustment to 
its surroundings or conditions. One church in a rural neighbor- 
hood may be of great value in furnishing a community center from 
which may emanate a great variety of wholesome influences. It 
does not follow, however, that ‘‘because one is good more are 
better.” While one man-loving minister in a parish of from six 
hundred to one thousand people may devote himself most unselfishly 
to community building, this same minister, where there are more 
than one, will be liable to turn his attention from neighborhood 
development to the problem of how to keep his own church alive. 
Going still farther, we shall find that the man who under certain 
circumstances may be the personification of unselfishness, in a 
different proportional relationship to his task becomes a victim of 
mean jealousy. Indeed we need not be surprised should we dis- 
cover that the more earnest and zealous the leader is by tempera- 
ment the more bitter and narrow will be his rivalry when placed 
in a restricted environment. No ordinary village parish is large 
enough to call forth the unselfish and unalloyed devotion of more 
than one church or one strong pastor, and consent to a different 
proportional relationship will generally be at the cost of that God- 
given sense of responsibility which calls forth effective service. In 
one church to a village we are very likely to witness struggle for 
accomplishment and the fighting of different forms of evil; while 
in the case of several churches to a like community we see mere 
struggle for existence and the fighting of each other. 

In these days of much concern about rural social conditions it 
is realized that if we would reach the possible advantages of country 
life the law of social contact must be regarded, and the divided 
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religious activities be made to converge in a community center. It 

is also coming to be realized that this cannot be done by the imme- 

diate overthrow of all denominationalism. Those affections and 

ideals which for centuries have kept great bodies in existence can- t 

not be lightly regarded or speedily transformed. Eventually we : 

may discover that the ideals of the different leading churches are 

the same, but concentration on one particular method in expressing ; 

the common feelings must be by growth and adaptation. 
For some time to come ‘‘denominations”’ will continue, but in 

rural districts, if they are to be effective, they cannot continue 

independently, nor, indeed, is it necessary. Speaking of this as an 

age of specialists, Dean Mathews in his usually suggestive manner 

says: ‘I do not myself see why denominationalism may not in ; 

itself be regarded as a phase of the division of labor in the church 

universal.” In the large center we can have the specialist and he 

can help humanity in the sphere in which he excels; but the country 

district has limitations. It must be satisfied with the general 

practitioner. How fortunate if, as is sometimes the case, that 

general practioner can combine in one office the strong points of 

several specialists, and even be a leader and authority on questions 

not conventionally related to his calling! For example, Dr. Jean ' 

Francois Oberlin, in the valley of the Vosges, in addition to per- 

forming his religious ministrations became a road-builder, a teacher 

in agriculture, the developer of a school system. This same man, 

with tactful regard for the different customs of his parishioners, at 

the Communion table provided a wafer for the Catholic, unleavened 

bread for the Lutheran, and leavened bread for the Calvinist, while 

in his general ministrations he reached the heart-needs of all and 

finally established a church, which, while probably not continuing 

to observe different customs, was antagonistic to none. Thus 

Lutheran, Calvinist, and Catholic were guided by its light and 

comforted by its warmth. Dr. Oberlin had a hard task and in his 

work he manifested great courage and resourcefulness, but had he 

been one of several pastors in that string of mountain villages, no 

matter how supported, his talents and devotion would have been 

largely wasted, and, instead of coming to receive as a crowning 

event of his long pastorate recognition from the governments of 
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Europe, he would either have given up broken-hearted or have 
moved to other ground. 

It is a great mistake to feel that those ideas and positions which 
have given different denominations of Christians long and honor- 
able existence are in themselves antagonistic. On the other hand, 
we are finding them to be complementary. Sectarianism, a thing 
very different from denominationalism, has come to emphasize 
points which the fathers in the faith never emphasized, and to 
regard as of holy import some things which the earlier saints con- 
sidered as incidental. Baptist historians, for example, will support 
the assertion that among the early forefathers, as among many 
strong adherents of the church of today, the ordinance of baptism, 
as by them administered, is not a major promise but an incident 
subordinate to that one great and now generally appreciated prin- 
ciple, the right of every man to work out through his own religious 
experience his idea of God, and from his independent study his 
methods of Christian practice. To John Knox certain forms of 
church government and customs in service, strong and beautiful 
as they may be, were not nearly so fundamental as to some Pres- 
byterians of alater day. Certainly John Wesley, when setting forth 
the needs and possibilities of the personal religious experience and 
personal responsibility, had no vision of the elaborate system to 
which such a multitude pay reverential regard. These subordinate 
points have their value, and are esteemed as of great importance 
by some, but they are not the cardinal points which called forth the 
devotion of our respective forefathers. The cardinal points were 
principles which have value for all, the emphasis on which was 
called forth by particular circumstances which started the denomi- 
nations. 

While the rural church of the coming days must be determined 
in its form less by past tradition than by intelligent co-ordination 
of those tried-out methods which are proving effective, it must, at 
least in the beginning of the adjustment, have regard for such 
denominational characteristics and interests as are represented in 
the community. This can be done without division either as to 
organization or as to sentiment. In taking members into a feder- 
ated church it was the writer’s habit to exhort the applicants to 
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bring with them the strength of their respective churches. On one 
evening we welcomed into fellowship nine people representing three 
denominations, namely, three Presbyterians, three Congregational- 
ists, and three Disciples; and, while we touched on the heart-love 
of each, our greetings were not found to conflict. In coming into 
the federated fellowship the Presbyterians still felt their loyalty to 
the faith of their fathers. Why not? They had been enrolled as 
Presbyterians, the General Assembly had made provision for such 
a move, and had not the minister requested them to benefit all with 
the good things for which their church stood? The Congrega- 
tionalists could still rejoice in their independence and democracy. 
The Disciples were not conscious of any deviations from their 
devotion to the letter of Scripture. In days gone by the struggle 
for religious liberty had resulted in that mutual forbearance which 
made possible undisturbed separate existence. The act referred to 
simply indicated that mutual forbearance had reached the point of 
mutual appreciation, making possible harmony in close contact. In 
that congregation, though the place of assembly was miles from a 
town, there was no occasion to refer to declining rural church 
attendance. The building was filled from end to end and more 
than half were men. As an expression of sincere feeling they fre- 
quently sang “‘Blest be the tie that binds,” recognizing as that tie 
not a sectarian name but a common community feeling. 

In the community church mentioned, and in other federations 
of like character, it has been proved that different denominations 
may receive recognition and at the same time supplement each 
other and within the same assembly; that the manifestation of 
charity and mutual appreciation does not necessarily involve com- 
promise. As a rule differences of opinion in matters of interpre- 
tation do not form the natural religious alignments anyway. In 
either of the representative churches we may find as much differ- 
ence in opinion as between individuals taken from the different 
churches. Still they work together without difficulty. Take for 
instance a Baptist association. In its personnel are ministers from 
the seminaries in Chicago, in Rochester, and in Louisville—men 
grounded in different interpretations, exponents of somewhat widely 
differing ideas on Scripture and in philosophy, but all feeling the 
life which comes from the spirit of Christ, and all fired by the same 
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desire to see men freed from wrong entanglements. In this common 
feeling and desire they experience their bonds of brotherhood. 
They are joined on ideals, not on ideas. When the first churches 
were organized it was not on the basis of doctrine, nor for the pur- 
pose of becoming exponents of particular theories. They were 
voluntary gatherings of people actuated by the spirit which Jesus 
showed, and their banding together was for the economic use of 
their opportunities, and for mutual assistance in times of need. 
The same basis of organization is possible in the average rural com- 
munity of the present day, and rural Christendom will not be dis- 
loyal to convictions if it ceases to endure the deadening influence 
of division. 

As a possible method for the federating of the different religious 
forces of any country place, we will quote the Articles of Federation 
which we prepared for the consolidation of the Baptist and Metho- 
dist churches of Mosier, Oregon, which churches, together with 
people of other evangelical groups and some of simple Christian 
character without particular designation, formed one of the most 
united, unselfish, and considerate congregations it was ever our 
privilege to know. In setting forth these articles we would wish it 
understood that the result described is not considered an end in 
itself. We realize that the critic may see difficulty arising out of 
a long-continued attempt to conserve the rights and affections of 
different denominations within one body. The effort looks forward 
to a united Christendom, or at least to a simple church peculiar to 
country places in which there has been a natural and gradual blend- 
ing of the different lines of emphasis. While desiring organic union 
it realizes that all cannot go from the cellar to the top floor at one 
jump. We are growing nearer together, but the process is slow, 
and we cannot afford to leave country districts subject to their 
present disadvantages until headquarters have come together in a 
single center. This constitution with modifications has been used 
in a variety of places and is as follows: 


ARTICLE 1. This federation shall be called the Immanuel Church (Bap- 
tist and Methodist). 

ART. 2. Its purpose shall be the teaching of the gospel and plan of ethics 
as taught by Jesus Christ, the public worship of God, the expression of Chris- 
tian spirit in the spread of the gospel among all peoples, and the encouragement 
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of such social matters as may tend to the upbuilding of the home community. 
In the teaching, disputed points shall be left to the individual conscience and 
the individual responsibility before God, only advising that each one be true 
to himself. 

Art. 3. The membership shall consist of such as are now members of 
either organization, without change of the particular designation, and of such 
others as may be members of any evangelical church, who may be enrolled 
according to their denomination, and their letter kept in custody for any future 
need, and of those who from time to time shall come into possession of a reli- 
gious experience through conversion. In the admission of converts permission 
shall be given to enrol under whichever name the individual may desire, care 
having been taken to allow for the intellectual satisfaction of the conscience. 
In the case of the ordinance of baptism, provision shall be made for its adminis- 
tration according to the desire of the candidate and by such person as shall be 
in fuli sympathy with the act. 

Letters of dismissal shall bear the name of the federation and shall be 
dismissed as from the federation. 

{By modification of Article 3, this constitution may be adapted to conditions 
where just one denomination has a church in a locality in which the large majority of 
people are of other relationships. In such case the federation would consist of said 
church, together with those allied to other evangelical bodies in sympathy with the 
same general idea, and who would be enrolled as above stated, the entire congregations 
adopting some name of community significance. (Such arrangement is wise only 
when the original church can enter unresistingly into the movement, feeling that by 
so doing it will better adapt itself to community needs.) Adaptation may also be 
made in the organization of a church in localities where several different denomina- 
tions are represented, while only one church center is practical.] 


Art. 4. The minister shall be a regularly ordained clergyman, recognized 
in the circles of an evangelical church having general recognition in this state; 
said minister shall be expected to continue his association with his own body 
but in his ministrations to this federation shall recognize and live up to the 
basis on which it is established. He shall be the choice of a two-thirds vote 
of a quorum at a specially called meeting of the church. 

ArT. 5. The building shall be turned over to the use of the federation 
and shall be kept in repair by the organization during the continuation of the 
federation. The property as such shall, for the time, remain in the hands of 
the present trustees of the church used. 

ArT. 6. The officers of this federation shall be the pastor, ex-officio, a 
clerk and treasurer, and three deacons who, with two other members to be 
chosen by a majority of the congregation, shall constitute an executive com- 
mittee and shall represent as nearly as possible the personnel of the federation, 

Art. 7. The general expenses, care of building, and running expenses of 
service shall be borne by the federation as such and without any reference to 
any past ratio. 
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Art. 8. Four regular collections shall be taken during the year for mis- 
sionary purposes and shall be divided equally between the two federated 
churches. Any special collection may be taken only by consent of the con- 
gregation. 

[In congregations differently related the benevolences may be arranged for by 
a missionary committee, the same to make distribution according to the varied 
desires.] 

Art. 9. If for any purpose either or any denomination forming a part of 
this federation desires a meeting for its own particular purpose, such meeting 
may be held in the church building, provided it does not interfere with the 
regular services of the federation. 

Art. 10. This federation shall be in effect for at least two years. 

Art. 11. This constitution may be changed or amended by a two-thirds 
vote of a special meeting called for that purpose. 


Not only could it be claimed for this particular federation that 
there was no neutralizing of real forces nor any compromise, but 
on the other hand it could be justly claimed that each brought a 
contribution of worthy suggestion, adding to the total strength of 
the assembly. The presence of the Episcopalian was recognized, 
and it tended to the greater refinement of the service, a much- 


needed influence in the average country church; the Methodist 
kept us in mind of that inherent appetite of the soul which naturally 
seeks for stimulation through religious fervor; the presence of the 
Baptist kept prominent the sacred value of the personal religious 
experience in the final conclusions of religious faith; the Presby- 
terian necessitated a frequent consideration of the regularity, pre- 
cision, and that reverential orderliness which arises so naturally 
from the Calvinistic emphasis. All together the people proceeded 
toward one common goal, and that in harmony with personal con- 
viction. In their work the thought of church-building was dis- 
placed ‘by that of community interest. The only time we ever 
heard church claims mentioned was when a Baptist asked if the 
Methodists had received their full share of a certain missionary 
offering. 

The strong devotees of any church need feel no alarm about 
consolidation, nor think that the ideas they cherish will be obscured 
by contact with phases of religious thinking emphasized by other 
people. Indeed they might be glad of the opportunity which 
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federation affords to reveal the benefits of their positions in the 
midst of others. The only ones who need to fear are those who 
have a narrow view of their church position, or such as have per- 
sonal interests to defend. Vital principle need not be sacrificed. 
While it is generally recognized that something must be done if 
the vital religious and social life of country districts be conserved, 
the efforts looking toward the community center are, according to 
our own experience and study of the question, confronted by at 
least three well-defined obstacles: First, we have a traditional con- 
servatism in a small minority, generally though not always among 
the older people. This minority will seldom exceed 10 per cent of 
the people interested, and would not be long effective were it not 
for an outside sectarian leadership which keeps active this so-called 
loyalty. This outside group, which constitutes our second obstacle, 
will often include the ministers of the various small churches; for in 
all too many cases the country ministry, on account of its transitory 
character, may be thought of as outside the real life of the com- 
munity. But the conservative minority and the outside officials 
could not in a great many cases long prevent rural consolidation 
were it not for a third party which comes to their assistance 
with money. This third party, constituting the most formidable 
obstacle, is the “home missionary department” of the different 
churches. A few instances taken from immediate observation 
and experience in a characteristic section of the Pacific Slope will 
support this assertion. In a village of about 1,110 people located 
in a dry-farming section of eastern Oregon there were six struggling 
churches. For the consolidation of these scattered forces a number 
of progressive men launched a pronounced though very kindly 
effort, and, as a man known to be interested in such matters and 
having had a little experience, I was invited into their council. At 
a representative mass meeting held on a Sunday afternoon I saw 
the real community condition set forth: Men of affairs with but 
one or two exceptions were lined up for consolidation, a few were 
awaiting developments, and a very small number were deter- 
minedly opposed. We are not likely to forget the statement of 
one business man, a statement expressive of the general feeling: 
“We do not want so many churches, we do not want so many minis- 
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ters, the ministers we do have we want to pay ourselves,” and the 
congregation cheered. Out of this endeavor two churches feder- 
ated, but to offset the possible influence and stay the final triumph 
of common-sense, the home society of one of the remaining churches 
subsidized the little group to the extent of $600 per year in order 
that they might secure a minister of sufficient strength to hold his 
own against the minister of the federated church. In face of this 
attitude, and an intensified competition on the part of another 
church, the combined organization with their new community out- 
look had a measure of success, but of course nothing like it might 
have been had this town with its coterie of strong and competent 
leaders been permitted to attend to its own affairs according to the 
desire of the majority. A few miles east from the place just 
described I was asked to stop off at a similarly located village of 
about 350 people, the entire constituency being probably not more 
than 500. In this place there was one saloon, and it was prospering, 
but religion was receiving little attention. “The small number of 
church members were scattered in three groups, all struggling for 
existence but incapable of accomplishment, too small and ineffec- 
tive to demand attention. In this village there were some inter- 
ested citizens who desired to reduce the condition to a more prac- 
tical basis. The opposition was slight, and could not of itself have 
been long effective, but behind it was the usual outside influence 
and the treasuries of three missionary societies. For one society 
to have withdrawn would not have corrected the condition, but if 
all had withdrawn the spirit was such that a practical community 
center might soon have been established. It was a place in which 
the historic alignments were such that all the churches needed to 
be recognized. Farther east was another village, still smaller, in 
which there had been three separate churches, two of which had 
consolidated in a most successful federation. The time came when 
the third church was without a pastor. This the federated church 
considered an opportune moment for the making of overtures look- 
ing to a complete community center. A committee was appointed 
which met with a committee of the outstanding church and offered 
every reasonable concession, even to the going to their building. 
About three families opposed the much-desired arrangement, but 
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to their assistance came the outside influence. A missionary 
appropriation was made which made possible the calling of another 
minister, and the painful competition went on. Within sight of the 
village just referred to was another village of about 700 people. In 
it were five churches. Three of these churches had regular minis- 
ters and full appointments, but on account of the scattered forces 
were waging a losing battle, and the condition was painful. One of 
the three churches was self-supporting and it made overtures 
looking to federation. Its move expressed the sentiment of a 
large majority of the village. Again the outside influence prevailed 
against the sincere wish of the many resident citizens. Two mis- 
sionary societies are operating in this field. Had they both with- 
drawn, a strong central church would have been established. They 
did not choose to withdraw, so the discouraging struggle, with its 
accompanying jealousies and conflicts, continues. We might go on 
with descriptions, but these will suffice for illustration. 

While obstructions are somewhat pronounced, and discourage- 
ments not a few, the outlook is anything but hopeless. As time 
passes the objecting minority will grow smaller and smaller; the 
church official will eventually become sensitive to the pulse of the 
people at large and consider their interests rather than the desire 
of the very few; the missionary boards are becoming more and 
more cautious in new moves and will eventually realize that it is 
their privilege to withdraw altogether from the American churches 
of the Pacific Slope. Then will the rural centers soon show their 
ability to meet their own demands, and the religious and social 
developments for which the several societies have striven will go on 
apace. In this progress the past help of the “board” will not be 
forgotten. 

In conclusion we would briefly summarize the advantages of 
*‘federation of churches”’ in country places. Even in the midst of 
present difficulties, advantages are showing up so prominently that 
adjustments are sure to multiply. It is not very many years since 
there was but one consolidated rural school; now there are over one 
thousand, and the number is increasing. The community churches 
of today are very few in number, but before ten years have passed 
they will be all over the land, and the countryside will have come to 
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its own. Among the far-reaching influences there is that broader 
fellowship which once having experienced we cannot get along with- 
out. In the words of one of my parishioners, those having tasted 
will ask, ‘Why didn’t we do it before?”” ‘How could we ever go 
back to the old way?’ We become fully satisfied with Jesus’ 
simple test of Christian character: “By this shall all men know 
that ye are my disciples, by the love ye have one for the other.”’ 
In one part of my parish a chief worker was a Covenanter Presby- 
terian, in another part the right-hand man was an aged Wesleyan 
Methodist exhorter. I knew that in all details of thought we could 
not have agreed any more than I can agree in all things with my 
nearest Baptist friend, but we believed in each other. When it 
came to a lift, we found that the enthusiasm of the Methodist had 
not wasted his strength. He took his full share. Nor did the cul- 
ture and moderation of the Presbyterian keep him away from the 
real endeavor. We found him where the drudgery was hardest. 
So I might go on in description of men of many names, men who 
but for federation would not have experienced each other’s strength. 
We worshiped the same God, we worked for the same cause, neigh- 
borhood betterment, and perhaps one day when the words Baptist, 
Methodist, and Presbyterian are forgotten we may meet in that 
great community center, in that city of which the Apocalypse says, 
“T saw no Temple therein.”’ My flesh thrills with the thought of it. 
At times the writer has known what it was to experience some incon- 
veniences on account of his pronounced views on “rural church 
federation,” but he considers the inconveniences more than paid 
for by the privilege of broader fellowship which the practice made 
possible. We can also testify that our church position has not 
been belittled. We have known men, not accustomed to such 
acknowledgments, voluntarily to testify to the importance of our 
denomination’s tenets, and we have done the same in the case of 
other churches whose virtues we had not formerly appreciated. We 
have also séen churches conserved which otherwise would have 
become extinct. 

There is also that advantage which comes from conformity to 
the fundamental law of God involved in social contact. Many of 
the possibilities of co-operative endeavors pointed out by specialists 
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in rural conditions, endeavors which would greatly increase the 
happiness and desirability of country life, are made impossible 
because the neighborhood leaders are divided into sundry bands 
through the division of church interests. One difficulty with the 
law enforcement in village and country places is in the diffidence 
which results from the too infrequent contact of the majority of 
the people. Citizens in small groups do not do their duty as easily 
and efficiently as citizens in larger groups. No denomination of 
Christians, no matter how it cherishes a particular idea, has any 
right to interfere with the God-intended method of developments 
such as is afforded by the contact of men with men in sufficient 
numbers, and in groups of sufficient variety, to provide the varied 
lines of talent needed for mutual helpfulness. 

When in Chicago a few weeks ago I attended morning worship 
in the Auditorium. There were about two thousand people present. 
The music was inspiring, though in execution not unusual. The 
sermon, judged by itself, was ordinary, but preached in the midst of 
that great sympathetic congregation it had tremendous effect. As 
I sat there receiving inspiration from the service, I thought of the 
country district in which the very large gathering with the inspi- 
ration of the contact is not possible, and then of those church divi- 
sions which keep even the limited number in subdivided groups. 
For the sake of the religious and social rights of rural communities 
let this condition cease. 





REASONABLE DEPARTMENT OF SOCIOLOGY FOR 
COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


FRANK W. BLACKMAN 
University of Kansas 

The division of social] sciences into departments in universities 
is largely for pedagogical reasons. It would be possible to put 
them all under one head with different lines of work, such as eco- 
nomics, sociology, history, politics, ethics, and anthropology; for 
they have a correlated interest and the courses of study in each 
could be made to fit into a general plan of instruction. But the 
trend in recent years has been to differentiate these main lines, 
and to some extent divorce them from the close relationship which 
their nature and purpose imply. 

Sociology, the last of these main divisions to be developed, like 
the others, has a central idea of its own, yet bears a close relation- 
ship to all the others. Yet sociology as a distinct department must 
be broad enough to include many subjects and lines of work in 
order to maintain its independence. If it is to be a social phi- 
losophy only, it could well be placed in the division of philosophy; 
if it is to be merely social psychology, it could be included in the 
department of psychology; if merely the history of social and 
political movements, civil government and history could include 
it. Even in this case, the central idea of the general forces, laws, 
and problems of social generalization would be lacking. Assuming 
that sociology has developed a scientific purpose not possible to 
obtain under the present organization from the other social sciences, 
and that it can and ought to maintain a separate pedagogical depart- 
ment, what should be the nature and scope of its subjects? There 
is a chance for great difference of opinion in the scope of the organ- 
ized group of studies in the department of sociology. In the Uni- 
versity of Kansas the department is trying to work out its position 
in accordance with the following plan: 
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DEPARTMENT OF SOCIOLOGY 


. Bro-sociaL GRouP 
*1. General Anthropology 
*2. General Ethnology 
3. Social Evolution 
4. Criminal Anthropology 
5. Race Problems 
*6. Eugenics (graduate) 
*7. American Ethnology (graduate) 
8. Seminar Bio-social Research 
. Pure or GENERAL SOCIOLOGY GrouP 
*r1. Elements of Sociology 
*2. Socialization and Social Control 
*3. Psychological Sociology 
4. Geographical Influence on Society 
*5. Development of Sociological Theory 
*6 Seminar of Sociological Research (graduate) 
. APPLIED OR SPECIALIZED SOCIOLOGY GROUP 
*1. Principles of Applied Sociology 
*2. Rural Sociology 
*3. Social Pathology 
*4. Remedial and Corrective Agencies 
*s5. The Family 
*6. Socialism 
*7. Contemporary Society of United States 
*8. American and European Charities (graduate) 
*9. Seminar of Social Research (graduate) 
/, SoctaL TECHNOLOGY AND SOCIAL ENGINEERING (carried by advanced 


students and instructors) 


. Preparation for Social Service (graduate) 
. State Work in Connection with the Conference of Charities and 


ns a neem pe 


Correction 
. State Work in Connection with State Board of Health 


. State Work in Relation to the Board of Control 

. Field Work in Relation to Penal and Reformatory Practice 

. Field Work in Social Surveys of Rural and Urban Communities 
. Municipal Engineering 


* Course already given in the University of Kansas or field work already done. 


While the general scheme will be subjected to few changes, 
some of the details would be greatly modified as the opportunities 


for development increase. The courses of study marked with a 
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star are the ones which have already been given in the University 
of Kansas, and all other subjects that have been scheduled have 
been treated to a greater or less extent in a partial manner. When 
the force of instructors is sufficient, changes will be made in some 
titles which will permit a closer classification of the subjects. 

The whole aim is to ground sociology in general utility and 
social service. It is a preparation for social efficiency. It is the 
purpose of the department to emphasize the fourth main division 
by enlarging state service. In developing its state service the 
purpose is to reform social conditions and direct social movements 
by a well-organized system. County, city, township, and rural 
surveys are being carried on now, and a plan for the survey of the 
whole state will be undertaken next year. By organizing the whole 
community to conduct its own survey under the direction of the 
instructors in the department, a social consciousness is developed 
and a permanent organization established for efficient work. Such 
a plan has its own difficulties but it discounts the work of the social 
revivalist. 
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The Philippines Past and Present. By DEAN C. WoRCESTER. 
New York: Macmillan, 1914. 2 vols. Pp. viiit+500; viii+ 
501-1024. $6.00. 

This work is not, as its title suggests, a history of the Philippines; 
the “‘past”’ herein described dates back no farther than 1898, and even 
for the period of American occupation there is no consecutive narrative, 
and many of the most notable events and their participants are not 
mentioned at all. Neither is it an exhaustive description of the archi- 
pelago and its peoples, although several chapters are of a geographical 
character. While the general question of Filipino political capacity is 
fully exploited, there is no adequate account of the government and 
administration, and the work cannot be ranked as a political essay. 
Properly speaking, it is a personal narrative of Mr. Worcester’s own 
experiences in the islands and of his administrative achievements, with 
incidental treatment of the work of others. 

Mr. Worcester has had advantages of observing the islands possessed 
by no other man, foreigner or Filipino. He visited them twice as a 
zodlogical collector while the islands were still under Spain and saw 
conditions as they were in the last decade of the former régime. He 
was a member of the Philippine Commission of 1899 and of the Taft 
Commission of 1900 which re-established civil government. In 1901 he 
became secretary of the interior and filled this position continuousiy until 
September, 1913. His duties and inclination led him to travel repeat- 
edly in all parts of the islands, except the Moro Province, and he has 
had at his command the scientific results of a trained and active corps 
of investigators whom his own unflagging interest in scientific research 
maintained in the service of the Philippine government. It has been 
the expectation of his friends that, possessing these unrivaled advan- 
tages, he would produce the definitive work upon the great transforma- 
tion that has taken place in the Philippines in the last twenty years, 
but this book in no way meets these expectations. 

The first three hundred pages are devoted to a review of the “anti- 
imperialist ’’ charges of a decade or more ago. It was then repeatedly 
asserted by those opposed to American assumption of responsibility for 
the islands that promises of independence made to Filipino leaders were 
broken, that hostilities were sought and provoked by the American army 
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at Manila, and that a promising native republic was overthrown and 
destroyed. While these charges were fully disposed of by the testi- 
mony taken in 1902 by the Senate Committee on the Philippines, and 
while the nation in two presidential campaigns, with Imperialism the 
“paramount issue,” sustained the Philippine policy, a certain uneasiness 
of conscience has perhaps remained and the charges from time to time 
are resumed. Mr. Worcester in disposing of them once more has had 
access to materials hitherto unavailable to writers on Philippine affairs. 
These are the “Insurgent Records” captured during the insular cam- 
paigns and in the possession of the War Department. These important 
native documents were edited by Major Taylor of the United States 
army and with an introduction and critical commentary prepared for 
publication. In 1906 five volumes were set up and “ proofed,” but owing 
to the approaching inauguration of the Philippine Assembly and the 
desirability of protecting the growing accord between the government 
and the Filipino people, these records, which in many cases are dama- 
ging to Filipino reputations and mortifying to their pretensions, were, 
by order of the President, withheld from publication. Now that the 
use of these proofs has been permitted to Mr. Worcester and the imme- 
diate occasion for their suppression has passed, it would seem highly 
desirable that the government at Washington should issue these volumes, 
so necessary to the study of the Philippine question. 

These records Mr. Worcester uses extensively. In fact this portion 
of his work is little more than quotation from Taylor with a framework 
of comment designed to emphasize the points revealed. How much 
more fully this task might be treated by one familiar with other existing 
materials may be seen by an examination of Mr. James A. LeRoy’s 
posthumous work, The Americans in the Philippines, which covers this 
same period and is based upon the most diligent use of materials of every 
kind. Mr. Worcester’s immediate incentive in reviving these dis- 
cussions seems to have been Judge Blount’s recent book, The American 
Occupation of the Philippines, an exceedingly prejudiced recital of the 
American occupation containing many personal attacks upon Mr. 
Worcester. Mr. Worcester replies to these aspersions. by repeated 
rejoinders, which necessarily mar the character of his narrative and 
create in the reader the feeling that Judge Blount’s work (which has 
no merit calculated to make more than a momentary impression) could 
more wisely have been ignored. 

The second portion of the book is devoted to the two Philippine 
commissions on which Mr. Worcester served. The account is very dis- 
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appointing. The Taft Commission was a notable institution and its work 
will bulk large in our history. It was clothed with powers—legislative, 
administrative, and judicial—quite without parallel and it succeeded 
in an almost impossible task. A just though unsparing criticism of its 
work and methods, written by one who was himself a member, would be 
of immense instruction at a time when the “commission plan” of govern- 
ment engages so much attention, but Mr. Worcester adds nothing to 
our knowledge of the work of this body. He gives 65 pages to a chapter 
on the establishment of civil government but a considerable part of this 
space is consumed in recounting merely personal incidents and four 
pages are taken up with the narrative of an excursion trip which he 
headed into the Cordillera of Luzon. The few chapters devoted to con- 
stabulary, education, civil service, public health, and other branches of 
administration are merely formal recitals, such as the ordinary hack 
writer culls from official reports. Moreover, only those branches of the 
service under his own direction have due treatment and in numerous 
cases the work of his colleagues is inexcusably ignored. Five lines of 
the text are devoted to the work of Governor-General Ide! Yet Judge 
Ide’s services were of incalculable importance and no man has left a more 
lasting impression upon the institutions of the Philippines. The organi- 
zation of the courts, the redaction of the Code of Civil Procedure, the 
creation of the present internal revenue system, the reform of the cur- 
rency—perhaps the most striking single achievement of the Commission 
—were largely Judge Ide’s work, while as fiscal head of the adminis- 
tration and chairman of the appropriations committee he established 
the finances of the islands upon a basis of stability which only recent 
years of expenditure have impaired. His brief term as governor-general 
came at a critical time. The constabulary was reformed; brigands and 
“‘pulahans” practically exterminated; and freedom of party association 
extended to the Filipino politicians. Mr. Worcester says not a word of 
Judge Ide’s connection with these notable accomplishments. No men- 
tion of any sort is made of the work of Professor Moses, the first secretary 
of public instruction, while the only reference to a later colleague, Mr. 
Shuster, is an aspersion of his motives for opposing the amount of appro- 
priation to be made for a general hospital. Mr. Worcester has seemingly 
felt free to ignore his associates whenever personal dislike prejudiced him 
against their efforts. 

The theory of commission organization is that of joint responsibility 
for all branches of administration, but the disposition is to distribute 
tasks and destroy the principle of common interest and action. This is 
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the real weakness of ‘commission government,” and it is a matter of 
common knowledge that after the departure of Governor Taft in 1903 
the Philippine Commission ceased to be a united body. It did not “pull 
together.” The heads of departments grew to resent the interest or 
interference of other members in what they came to feel was their 
exclusive jurisdiction, and government by commission was reduced to 
mere personal administration. In Mr. Worcester’s narrative there are 
many evidences of this unfortunate degeneration of the original stand- 
ards, but they are not the frank and impartial studies of the matter which 
alone would have met the requirements of good taste and the interest of 
the public in the actual workings of so notable a commission. The 
narrative constantly betrays personal animus and the account of the 
work of a branch of the government is frequently interrupted while Mr. 
Worcester tells how he observed some abuse or error and addressed him- 
self to its correction, but in these instances the actual facts of the case 
would more than once show that Mr. Worcester has charged his own 
blunders to others. 

The final portion of the book is devoted to the non-Christian or 
pagan peoples of the islands and to the natural resources of the archi- 
pelago, and this part of the book is decidedly the best. Here are sub- 
jects which long commanded the enthusiasm of Mr. Worcester and 
regarding which he did much to give form to the policy of the govern- 
ment. Even here, however, the account is extremely inadequate. 
The chapter on exploration is confined to several trips of his own, and 
pays no attention to the really great achievement of geographical dis- 
covery to which many men in different professions have contributed 
and in which several talented and splendid workers have sacrificed their 
lives. Nowhere is there given any enumeration or classification of these 
interesting peoples, although it would have been possible to do this in 
a satisfactory manner with the scientific results that were at his dis- 
posal. He states indeed (557) that as a result of his “personal 
investigations” he was able “to reduce to twenty-seven the eighty-two 
non-Christian tribes said by Blumentritt to inhabit the Philippines,”’ 
but this task had already been accomplished before Mr. Worcester’s 
“personal investigations’’ began, as an examination of the report of the 
Philippine Commission for 1903 or of the Philippine Census of that year 
will show. 

The chapter on “Slavery and Peonage”’ resumes a heated contro- 
versy of a year or more ago. He here reviews his attempts to secure 
the passage through the Assembly of a measure penalizing slavery and 
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“bonded debt,”’ and sets forth facts which prove the existence of both 
institutions. This is not new information, however. ‘“ Bonded debt’’ 
is an indigenous institution, as widespread as the Malayan race, and the 
existence of occasional domestic slavery is known to everyone who has 
resided long in any of the provinces of the islands. The essential 
facts were given to the Senate Committee on the Philippines as far back 
as 1902. In gathering up and presenting the data of numerous instances 
extending over a good many years Mr. Worcester has rendered an 
important service but his manner of handling this information not only 
awoke the pride and resentment of the Filipinos, but undoubtedly created 
a very false impression in this country as to the institution of slavery 
in the Philippines. While slavery undoubtedly exists in the Christian 
provinces, it is a minor evil in a country which has experienced as much 
violence and hardship as have the Philippines, and like its infinitely more 
generalized counterpart, “bonded debt,” will perhaps disappear only 
with the popular enlightenment of the natives. The facts were not 
harsh enough to compel the Commission to act at any time up to Novem- 
ber, 1907, while it was the sole legislative body, and it is hardly fair so 
bitterly to reproach the Assembly for not achieving a law on the matter 
during the first three or four years of its existence, when the Commission 
took no steps to accomplish the result in a much longer period of legis- 
lative responsibility. Probably it was not only the inherent difficulties 
of framing an enforceable law, but pride and resentment at the manner 
in which the subject was urged, that led the Assembly to reject Mr. 
Worcester’s bill and postpone action until he was no longer in an official 
position. 

To the chapter headed by the inquiry “Is Philippine Independence 
Now Possible?” Mr. Worcester answers emphatically “No!” and his 
reply is probably concurred in by nearly every competent observer who 
has the well-being of the Filipinos at heart. 

The work is finely iilustrated with photographs of which Mr. 
Worcester has a truly great collection, obtained largely by his own 


skilled and patient exertions. 
Davip P. BaRRows 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


Progressivism—and After. By WttttAM ENGLISH WALLING. 
New York: Macmillan, 1914. Pp. xxxv+406. $1.50. 
This is first of all an interpretation and evaluation of progressivism 

from the viewpoint with which Mr. Walling’s earlier writings have 
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already made his readers acquainted. Indeed, the present volume is 
complementary to Socialism as It Is; it not only takes account of later 
utterances, programs, and measures, but it concerns itself primarily 
with the United States, which in that work was subordinated to the 
larger field of interest. Both works are designed to be international in 
scope, but the emphasis is changed because of the more rapid develop- 
ment of the new movements in this country. 

This latest volume embraces not only a discussion of the aims, 
progress, implications, and limitations of the progressive movement, 
but an outline of the movements which seem destined to succeed it. 
In fact the body of the work is almost equally divided into two parts: 
the first entitled “Progressivism,’’ which the author identifies with 
state capitalism; the second bearing the caption “State Socialism” 
and concluding with chapters on socialism proper. Six articles from 
Mr. Walling’s pen are printed as appendices under the titles: ‘Was 
Karl Marx a State Socialist ?””; “‘The German Social Democracy as a 
‘Labor’ Party’; “The German Democracy as a Progressive Party”’; 
“French Syndicalism—a Movement of the Aristocracy of Labor”’; 
“State Socialism in the American Socialist Party’; and “American 
Socialists and the Race Problem.” 

The author distinguishes three movements, State Capitalism (Progres- 
sivism), State Socialism (Laborism), and Socialism; these correspond 
to the three well-marked but coalescing stages which he foresees in the 
social struggle, viz., the small capitalists versus the large capitalists, the 
privileged non-capitalists (aristocracy of labor) versus the small capital- 
ists, and the non-privileged non-capitalists (the laboring masses) versus 
the aristocracy of labor. He points out that the non-socialist progressive 
recognizes only the first; while most socialists, gripped by “the great 
unconscious dogma of the solidarity of labor,” do not recognize the 
third. To his mind, all three are the concern of our own generation; 
“state capitalism is practically full-grown”; “state socialism is well 
on the road to maturity”’; and industrial democracy “may at least have 
been inaugurated”’ by the end of the next quarter-century. 

The explanation of the progressive movement he finds, not in fear of 
socialism nor in the clamor of the oppressed, but in a desire on the 
part of the ruling classes to abolish inefficiency. The aim of the move- 
ment is the more scientific organization of industry by government; this 
means nationalization of capital and labor within limits set by a small- 
capitalist government. It involves the coming into power of new sec- 
tions of the middle classes, and the more equitable distribution of 
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wealth among these ruling classes. Its policies will not, however, bring 
about equal opportunities or more equitable distribution among all 
classes, for wages and labor reforms must not advance at the expense of 
profits. 

The aristocracy of labor, through the ballot and the evolution of 
industry, will gradually force their way into the majority; collectivism 
will be extended; the present class struggle against the large capitalists 
will evolve into a class struggle against all capitalists, and the rule of 
capitalists in government and industry will be abolished. But even with 
the “more radical and beneficent program” of state socialism, “we shall 
be moving away from social and economic democracy and equal economic 
opportunity—except in so far as the new society will provide a more 
fruitful soil for inaugurating the opposite tendency, a tendency for the 
lower classes to improve their position more rapidly than the then upper 
classes (now the middle group).”” State socialism may begin its transi- 
tion to socialism by increasing wages at the expense of profits, by equal- 
izing educational opportunity and extending the civil service to larger 
proportions of citizens, and by a corresponding measure of labor reforms. 

Keen analysis and incisive criticism of the programs of Progressive, 
Labor, and Socialist parties in many lands, and especially of the positions 
of President Wilson and ex-President Roosevelt, are outstanding features 


of the volume. 
Pavut S. PEIRCE 


STATE UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 

Public Opinion and Popular Government. By A. LAWRENCE 
LoweLL, President of Harvard University. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. 

In this volume of the “ American Science Series’”’ President Lowell 
has given a lucid statement of some of the difficulties of popular gov- 
ernment in a nation of one hundred million people. 

The volume contains, among other things, an extended comparison 
of the results, in America and in Switzerland, of the initiative and 
referendum as a device for eliciting and recording public opinion. This 
is, however, incidental to a discussion of the natural conditions which 
limit the usefulness, in actual practice, of every method that has thus 
far been devised for ascertaining and applying public opinion to the 
processes of legislation and government. 

The difficulty arises from the fact that, “in order that there may 
be a real public opinion on any subject, not involving a simple question 
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of harmony or contradiction with settled convictions, the bulk of the 
people must be in a position to determine of their own knowledge, or by 
weighing evidence, a substantial part of the facts required for a rational 
decision.” 

Experience proves, however, that the mass of the people do not 
hesitate to vote on questions in regard to which they have no opinions. 
The result is that the decision of an electorate is likely to be based on 
sentiments and motives that are foreign to the question at issue. 

This difficulty is aggravated when, as a result of the growth of 
population in urban centers, there is a steady extension of government 
control to the machinery and organization of social life. This makes it 
increasingly important to distinguish between the administration and 
legislative functions of government. Efficiency in government admin- 
istration demands permanence of service and the existence of a corps 
of specially trained officials. Experts cannot be selected by popular 
vote, and public opinion is not competent to pass on the merits of public 
servants where special training and ability are demanded in the public 
service. 

On the other hand, the need of making the government responsive to 
the public will requires that the official who directs the policies of the 
government should be elected by the people. In order to make public 
opinion effective it is necessary to limit the question submitted to the 
popular vote to those matters in regard to which there can be an effective 
public opinion. 

What will interest the special student in this discussion is the analysis 
and description which the author gives, first, of the nature of public 
opinion, and second, of the réle of political parties in eliciting, directing, 
and making it effective in the government. 

The author recognizes that public opinion is not “wholly rational.” 
It is therefore possible to speak of the “intensity” with which opinions 
are maintained, and to recognize that, in the decision of an issue, 
the force of an aggressive minority counts for more than that of an 
indifferent majority. 

Although no attempt has been made in this volume to construe 
public opinion in the positivistic terms of natural science, that is to say, 
as a form of social energy and force, the author has given, nevertheless, 
a clear analysis of the factors in the governmental process and something 
like a natural history of the thing called “public opinion.” 

RoBert E. Park. 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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Essays and Studies Presented to William Ridgeway, Sc.D., LL. D.., 
(Aberdeen), Litt.D. (Dublin and Manchester), F.B.A., Disney 
Professor of Archaeology and Brereton Reader in Classics in the 
University of Cambridge. Edited by E. C. Quiccin, M.A., 
Pu.D. Cambridge: University Press, 1913. Pp. xxv+654. 
255. net. 

This substantial volume contains 47 articles of varying lengths pre- 
sented to Professor Ridgeway on his sixtieth birthday in last August. 
The exceptional range of Professor Ridgeway’s interests is well illustrated 
in these contributions, coming as they do from many of the foremost 
English scholars and treating special problems in such various fields as 
the classics, ancient archaeology, mediaeval literature and history, 
anthropology, and comparative religion. As illustrations may be men- 
tioned the following: ““A New Clue to the Order of the Platonic Dia- 
logues,” by J. I. Beare; “‘The Ancient Name of Gla,” by A. W. Gomme; 
“Some Royal Signets,” by W. M. Flinders Petrie; ‘The Arithmetical 
Figures Used by Greek Writers during the Classical Period,” by J. P. 
Mahaffy; ‘Notes on Iranian Ethnography,” by J. H. Moulton; “The 
Scandinavian Kingdom of Northumbria,” by A. Mawer; “The Number 
Seven in Southern India,” by E. Thurston; “‘The Weeping God,” by 
T. A. Joyce; “The Evolution and Survival of Primitive Thought,” by 
S. A. Cook; “The Settlement of Britain in the Prehistoric Age,” by 
W. Boyd Dawkins; ‘The Problem of the Galley Hill Skeleton,” by 
W. L. H. Duckworth; and ‘‘The Outrigger Canoes of Torres Straits 
and North Queensland,” by A. C. Haddon. 

This gives some idea of the range of topics covered in these contri- 
butions, and the well-known authority of the writers is sufficient indi- 
cation of their value. While most of the papers would probably be of 
little interest to the readers of this journal, special mention might be 
made of a few. J. G. Frazer, in an article on “The Serpent and the 
Tree of Life,” endeavors to explain the possible origin of that portion 
of the Paradise story in the Book of Genesis which treats of the tree 
of life, and which seems so incomplete, by seeking parallels among primi- 
tive people. It is a good example of Frazer’s method, and suggestive, 
even if unconvincing. 

Dr. C. S. Myers has a very interesting article on “The Beginnings of 
Music,” in which he analyzes the music of the Torres Straits Islanders, 
the Veddas, and the Borneo natives, and endeavors to show on what 
factors or psychological “faculties” the beginnings of music depend. 
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Music is one form of expression, and so doubtless “has arisen from efforts 
to express not merely sexual love but such general feelings as joy, sorrow, 
tenderness, and ecstasy.”’ 

Dr. W. H. R. Rivers has a very interesting and suggestive article 
on “The Contact of Peoples.” His general principle is “that the extent 
of the influence of one people upon another depends on the difference in 
the level of their cultures.’’ It is hence possible for a few immigrants 
of a higher culture to exert a great influence on those among whom they 
settle. This would help to explain the migration of cultures or of certain 
elements of cultures without any general movement of peoples or any 
considerable physical admixture. The acceptance of this principle 
would help in the solution of many problems, which he illustrates by 
applying it to the questions relating to the nature of Australian culture, 
and the origin of megalithic monuments. Dr. Rivers’ discussion, and 
especially its applications, may not carry conviction to all, but the prin- 
ciple is certainly one worthy of careful consideration in many cases where 
it has not yet found practical application. 

The contribution of G. Elliot Smith on “‘The Evolution of the Rock- 
cut Tomb and the Dolmen”’ follows out the principle proposed by Dr. 
Rivers, and endeavors to explain many problems connected with these 
monuments by an Egyptian origin and the spread of the new ideas 
through Egyptian colonists. All this favors the single rather than the 
multiple origin of ideas, and the geographical spread of these ideas, even 
though the intermediate steps may be missing. This may be due to 
our own lack of knowledge, which we may or may not be able to supply 
by further investigation. For example, Henry Balfour, in his contri- 
bution on “Kite-Fishing” to the volume, shows this to occur in the 
East India Islands and also in the Solomon Islands and islands off the 
eastern end of New Guinea. He believes this eastern usage in the 
Solomon Islands to have been derived from the East India Islands, even 
though there are no known occurrences between. The reviewer, how- 
ever, is able to state that kite-fishing also occurs in the Admiralty Islands, 
north of New Guinea, and thus one intermediate step at least is supplied. 

Although this volume covers so wide a range in the topics treated, 
anyone who is interested in these various subjects should be able to find 
something to stimulate thought and further investigation. The general 
make-up of the volume is excellent, and a full index is supplied. 

A. B. Lewis 
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The African Abroad. By Wit.tAM H. Ferris, A.M. New Haven: 
Tuttle, Morehouse & Taylor Press, 1913. 12mo, pp. 982. 

The author of this volume is a lecturer and writer of New Haven, 
Connecticut, who was educated at Yale and Harvard. The work under 
consideration is a compilation of various addresses and writings on a 
variety of subjects, some of which have no relation to the negro. The 
first volume is divided into four parts, respectively entitled, ‘‘ Personal- 
ity and Individuality in History and Literature,” “Phases of Negro 
Thought and Life,” “‘A Thread to Guide One through the Mazes of the 
Color Question,” “‘An Epitome of Deeds, Achievements and Progress 
of the Colored Race in Africa, Europe, Haiti, the West Indies and 
America.’”’ The second volume continues the record of achievements 
of the negro in various parts of the world. The work is an adulation 
of the negro race, and in its historical aspects is one-sided and lacks 
altogether the judicial temperament or scientific spirit. The author’s 
statement that the French Revolution was caused by atheism is an 
indication of his historic grasp. His style is that of the sophomoric 
orator. He exemplifies his own idea of the negro. “The negro race,” 
he says, “‘is the greatest race of natural talkers that ever appeared upon 
stage of history. It is pre-eminently endowed with the gift of gab. 
It has its oratory on tap. All you have to do is to turn the faucet and 
a copious stream of oratory will gush forth.’”’ His gush of oratory has 
its fountain in the lore of Yale and Harvard, and fairly floods the pages 
of his books with liquid scintillations of Greece, Rome, Babylonia, 
Assyria, modern Europe, and America, including mention of nearly all 
the great men of history, and a chapter on himself. Senator Foraker 
is one of his great heroes (he is thanked in the preface for aid in the pub- 
lication of the book), the champion of the disreputable conduct of the 
negro troops at Brownsville. Consequently he does not think highly 
of Roosevelt, who “stands out because he lives in an age of little men.”’ 
Professor DuBois is greatly admired, while Dr. Booker Washington is 
disparaged and his views misrepresented. 

Jerome Dowp 
UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA 


The Free Negro in Virginia, 1619-1865. By JoHN H. RUSSELL, 
Pu.D., Assistant Professor of Politics in Allegheny College, 
Pennsylvania. Baltimore, Md.: Johns Hopkins Press. 

It is hardly too much to say that such knowledge as we have of 
slavery in Virginia, Maryland, and the neighboring region is due very 
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largely to the intimate, local investigations of the institution conducted 
by the department of history, political economy, and political science 
of Johns Hopkins University. Of all the studies thus far published Mr. 
Russell’s book is, as regards both interest and technical excellence, the 
best. 

The history of the free negro throws a flood of light—and from an 
angle from which we have not been accustomed to view it—upon the 
institution of slavery. It reveals, perhaps, more clearly than the his- 
tory of any other incident of slavery, the sentiments that were fused into 
the mental and moral structure of the institution, but it shows also the 
forces silently working within which were preparing its destruction. 

The free negro, just because he was an anomaly ina system of slavery, 
seems to throw the characteristics of that institution into the bold relief. 

The free negro in slavery, like the mulatto at the present day, was 
in some respects a pathetic and in others a portentious figure in the social 
life of the South. 

Like the mulatto in the South today, the free negro in slavery was 
a disturbing element, a tertium quid which no ingenuity of political wisdom 
could fit into the accepted and consecrated system. In the majority of 
cases, perhaps, the free negro was in fact a mulatto, and so, in a certain 
sense, what may be called the “mulatto problem”’ of today is but a sequel 
to the free-negro problem of slavery. All this makes Mr. Russell’s study 
a valuable source book for the sociologist. 

One of the striking facts emphasized in this book, to which attention 
was first directed by Mr. J. C. Ballagh in an earlier volume in this series, 
is that slavery was not introduced into Virginia but grew up there. The 
first negroes were imported into Virginia, not as slaves, but as “servants,” 
so that legally they stood upon the same basis as the white servants, 
although the periods of servitude were not so definitely fixed. It was not 
until forty years later that negro slavery, as an institution distinct from 
white servitude, had become definitely established in custom and law. 

Apparently, then, negro slavery, at least as far as Virgina is con- 
cerned, grew up upon the traditional and legal basis of contract labor 
as it was known in England at the time. But the negro was not a white 
man, and this difference was immediately felt. From the very begin- 
ning he was in practice treated differently from the white servants and 
gradually, as the sentiments of black and white clarified and took shape 
under the influence of daily contact, the institution of negro slavery 
assumed an institutional form. It gathered substance and form first 
in customary law, and later received the recognition and sanction of 
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legal enactments. Negroes were introduced into Virginia in 1619, but 
it was not, apparently, until 1660 that negro slavery was established. 
From that time until the Civil War, under the influence, on the one 
hand, of forces of individual and personal feelings and, on the other, of 
public sentiment and economic interests, the institution maintained 
itself, and with succeeding years continued to mold the minds and senti- 
ments of both races in the South. 

Notwithstanding this fact the very existence of a class of free negroes, 
which continued to increase in spite of the efforts of legislatures to limit 
and prevent emancipation, is, as Mr. Russell points out, an evidence 
that slavery did not, in practice and in the case of individuals, receive 
the whole-hearted support of slaveholders themselves, and held within 
itself the seeds of its own destruction. 

ROBERT E. PARK 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
““Some Ethical Phases of Eskimo Culture.” By ALBERT NICOLAY 

GILBERTSON, A.M., Fellow in Anthropology, Clark Univer- 
sity. Journal of Religious Psychology, V1, 321-74, and VII, 
45~74- 

In this paper an endeavor is made to get a general understanding of 
the features of Eskimo morality by gathering together statements from 
all available sources on the various phases of the subject. These show 
numerous contradictions, and the result is well summed up in the state- 
ment of the author that “‘a study of this kind impresses one with the 
uncertain and fragmentary nature of our information even about a 
people of whom so much has been written; and the caution necessary 
in weighing conclusions based on ‘comparative’ studies of great num- 
bers of peoples, about most of whom our accurate knowledge is painfully 
meager.” Such a study also “brings out the importance of studying 
ethnological phenomena in the proper relations to the total cultural com- 
plex of which they are a part.” 

The importance of understanding as far as possible the manner of 
life, natural and social surroundings, and past history of any group or 
even individual before passing judgment on the meaning and ethical 
bearing of conduct cannot be overestimated. Even with a people as 
well known and as often described as the Eskimo, the author’s work 
illustrates the difficulties of a proper comprehension of these features. 

A. B, Lewis 

FreELD CoOLUMBIAN MUSEUM 
CHICAGO 
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Rural Play and Recreation. Henry S. Curtis. Boston: Ginn & 
Co. Pp. 265. 

Perhaps the most striking feature of Dr. Curtis’ addition to the 
growing literature on rural recreation is, as one might expect in view 
of his wide experience, the fact that it is eminently practical. It offers 
a comprehensive group of suggestions, covering the needs of the isolated 
farmhouse, the children of which have few companions in the neighbor- 
hood, as well as the needs of the county that may be fortunate enough 
to have a superintendent of schools who gives enthusiasm and attention 
to the problems of recreation. 

Parents, Dr. Curtis feels, crave more extensive recreational facilities 
no less than children. And to make the program thoroughgoing, he 
would have it begin its work in the rural home, which, in spite of its 
exacting tasks, may be transformed into a center of buoyancy and stimu- 
lating refreshment by the adoption of simple, yet cheer-making, pastimes 
—fireside story-telling, carefully planned-out corn-popping contests, 
the celebration as a part of the home activity of even unimportant 
holidays. To develop real influence, the recreation movement of course 
must extend far beyond the home. The rural church, notwithstanding 
the frequent charges that it is lethargic and antiquated, may develop 
vitalizing influence, especially if its vestry activities are based on 
the recreational needs of the young people of the community rather 
than upon their other spiritual needs. The social center, of course, can 
give marked assistance, particularly if, in addition to its normal activities, 
it is articulated with the chief interest of the community through courses 
of lectures and groups of clubs that give information on agricultural 
and kindred topics. And finally, these various attempts should receive 
point and harmony through the guidance of county agricultural and 
recreational secretaries, who can specifically assist in the reorganization 
and systematization of the work on the farm which is necessary to give 
the farmer and his family sufficient time for real recreation; the wife in 
particular can be helped through these means. 

These general suggestions are so fully elaborated as to make one 
question if any more valuable book on recreational topics has appeared 
recently. It would seem to be particularly timely, now that the exten- 
sion of scientic agriculture, with its accompanying large farms, has 
created additional obstacles to the development of the many centripetal 
activities, such as county field days, town or county “tomato-picking”’ 
contests, that are needed for real and complete recreational opportuni- 
ties in rural sections. M. J. WESSEL 


HENRY MEINHARD SETTLEMENT 
New YorK 
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The Children in the Shadow. By ERNest K. Coutter. New York: 
McBride, Nast & Co., 1913. Pp. xvii+277. 

This book consists of a series of intimate sketches of the children who 
come before the Children’s Court of New York County, and of the condi- 
tions which are at the bottom of their difficulties. The author writes 
with the wide knowledge of one who, as clerk of this court for ten years, 
has seen approximately 100,000 such young unfortunates pass before him. 
As the founder of the Big Brother Movement he has been in close touch 
with a significant attempt to prevent these juvenile tragedies; in chap. 
xiii a brief account of this movement is given. 

The book is anecdotal rather than statistical in its treatment; it 
emphasizes the social conditions lying back of juvenile misfortune and 
delinquency, and contains a strong indictment of unrestricted and undis- 
tributed immigration, of tenement-house conditions and industries, and 
of the delinquent parent, of which the following very brief citations will 
afford a hint: ‘More than half of the children who come into the Chil- 
dren’s Court of New York County, each year, are there through the 
thwarted desire for play” (p. 64); “It is the kindest thing that happens 
to some children to get arrested” (p. 85); “There is nothing cheap in 
many of the tenements except human life. Light, air, water, heat, the 
elemental things, cost blood-money” (p. 88); “The proper housing of 
one human being is a greater help to the community than the monu- 
mental housing of a ton of books.”’ ErvILLE B. Woops 


DARTMOUTH COLLEGE 


The Other Side of Socialism. Modern Socialism as Defined by Its 
Founders and Chief Promoters, versus the Bible, Human 
Experience and Common Sense. By T. O. Toto. Minne- 
apolis: Augsburg Publishing House, 1914. Pp. 164. $0.50 
net. 

This little book is a severe arraignment of the socialistic attitude 
toward the Christian religion. The author presents the socialist attitude 
in the words of the socialists themselves, quoting from socialist authori- 
ties, leaders, literature, and official proceedings. The book is not and 
does not pretend to be a scientific treatise. It is more adaptable to the 
lay reader. Its value lies in the mass of citations given. One is over- 
whelmed with them. Each reference is marked and the book is indexed. 
However, the little volume is so wretchedly bound as to be mean in 
appearance. C. J. Rockey 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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NOTES AND ABSTRACTS 


Morphological Aptitudes.—On the one hand, form and function are en rapport to 
each other and, on the other hand, form and function are en rapport to the milieu. 
Modifications of form grow out of functional modifications. No species of animal 
presents in the same degree as man the dissimilarity of individual forms. The milieu 
is a generator of forms. Many surprises have arisen in connection with army con- 
scripts, but these are due to the insufficiency of morphological knowledge and method 
up to date. The form of the body models itself on the exterior milieu and reflects 
its fluctuations. The diversity presented by different individuals is at bottom only 
a question of adaptation to the milieu. The whole question from a practical point of 
view is to know which forms correspond to a free adaptation and which are the result 
of an insufficient and irregular adaptation. Experience, for instance, shows that mas- 
siveness of physique goes most often with organisms lacking in elasticity. This is the 
reason why so many “big fellows” succumb so easily to infectious diseases. Mor- 
phology permits us to know which forms adapt themselves freely to their milieu and 
which do not. A recent French military law requires that the men be employed 
according to their morphological aptitudes.—Dr. Leon Vincent, Revue Scientifique, 
June, 1914. R. B. G. 


The Future of the Human Race.—The stock-breeder knows that the hereditary 
capital of his stock will be preserved, at least, intact and sometimes increased by 
individual heredity. The eugenist, on the contrary, knowing how numerous are the 
causes which in case of human beings can attack the elements of reproduction, weaken 
and pervert them, can work forward to the future of the human race only with fear. 
From time immemorial apropos of the birth of children, people have been content 
to bow the head before these two powers: Providence and Fate. We put ourselves 
into the hands of the god of chance. It is an extraordinary thing that up to the present 
of all the natural instincts of man, one alone has not been civilized: the instinct of 
reproduction! No attempt has been made to do so. It has been decorated with the 
beautiful name of “love” and left to work as it will, that is to say, as a criminal too 
often. We obey the instinct of reproduction as did the men of the cave epoch. Civili- 
zation, says Richet, which has done everything for the progress of the individual, has 
brought about only degradation for the species! If the future of the race is to be safe- 
guarded there must be an education on the “ civilizing of the instinct of reproduction.” 
It is well, splendid, to succor the unfortunate, but it is better to seek how to diminish 
their number. Parents should be made aware of their responsibilities —Dr. Pinard, 
Revue Scientifique, June, 1914. R. B. G. 


Feminism.—The concluding article of this discussion gives the program of 
action to be undertaken for the betterment of working women. On the working class 
itself should rest the greatest part of the responsibility for betterment of conditions, 
but the public authority should at least stand by as an impartial arbiter to see fair 
play, which, under the present pretext of protecting them, it does not do, refusing 
to recognize rights corresponding to the new duties which they have assumed. Yet 
the réle of legislation can only be supplementary. Reforms will be the fruit of the 
organization of working women which will aid them in gaining a living wage and con- 
ditions of work which will safeguard their dignity. A professional union must be 
organized to teach the women how to spend wisely the wage earned and to insist on 
their having technical training, since their small wage often comes from lack of tech- 
nical skill which forces them to do unskilled work. But skill would avail little if they 
remain isolated and unorganized. Organization, too, will help develop them morally 
by awakening in them a regard for their co-workers instead of an attitude of rivalry. 
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It will prevent those helped by father and mother from selling their labor at such 

price as to make it impossible for those who have no means of subsistence but their 
work to gain an honest living. The organization will attempt to prevent, too, the 
overcrowding of certain occupations by distributing the women among others in which 
the particular aptitudes of women will give them a natural superiority, and it will 
undertake the protection of women who work at home. As yet a large part of the 
working women are indifferent or hostile, through ignorance, to the plans of Syndical- 
ism; but with the aid of the middle-class women who are interested and lending their 
assistance to a propaganda of education, much is hoped for the future-—Rudolphe 
Collewoert, Revue Sociale Catholique, May, 1914. R. B. G. 


The Protection of Motherhood in Paris.—The law of June 17 to July 30, 1913, on 
the rest of women at childbirth has carried us one step farther in this direction, per 
mitting working women in an advanced stage of pregnancy to leave the shop without 
paying indemnity for breaking contract, and forbidding employers to employ women 
for four weeks after childbirth. The law also prescribes that women who have no other 
resource than their own labor be paid daily a sum which is an equitable compensation 
for their loss of wage. The law, while requiring sufficient data to prevent abuse, is so 
simply administered as not to discourage anyone who needs this assistance from apply- 
ing for it. ‘The daily sum is paid for a month before and a month after the birth of the 
child, a small additional sum being paid for a month to the mother who nurses her 
child. One of the happiest innovations of the law is the appeal made for the co 
operation of private works of the kind. In towns where there is no public service 
these can be “municipalized’’ when the communal council sees fit. In March, the 
law was extended to include those mothers who are obliged to care for their homes at 
this time, but who are in no less need of assistance. In Paris, so far, the aims of the 
authors of the law—simplicity of administration, promptness of payment, and ade- 
quate surveillance over the health of mother and child—have been completely attained. 
Since April the number of applications has increased very rapidly.—Pierre Darlu, 
Revue politique et parlementaire, June, 1914. R. B. G. 


The Problem of Denationalization.—The phenomena of denationalization belong 
to dynamic sociology. It is impossible to formulate a law which covers all cases of 
denationalization for the simple reason that the facts of each case are resultant of a 
particular historical series of events. These are the product of the combined action 
of diverse forces of development. Provision covering all cases where different ethnic 
groups are in the same nationality is impossible. Religious differences, according to 
the degree of their intensity, as well as compactness of settlement of one people in the 
midst of another, serve as factors of isolation and so prevent assimilation. Denationali- 
zation in the past was often voluntary. Usually it was due to the pressure of factors 
working, as it were, naturally. The thing occurred unconsciously. At present it is 
a matter of intention, hence the struggles where force used by the dominant group is 
met by violent demonstrations on the part of the dominated.—A. D. Xénopol, Revue 
internationale de sociologie, March, 1914. z. J. L. 


N. K. Mikhailovsky, Sociologist—Mikhailovsky is distinguished among Russian 
literary critics for his contributions to sociology. His columns in two leading reviews 
served to introduce the general Russian reader to sociological thought abroad, also to 
original work by Mikhailovsky. His uncompleted work, Heroes and the Crowd, pub- 
lished in his collected works, is a system of social psychology. This work is an attempt 
to exhibit the réle of automatism in all domains of life, organic as well as social. 
Mimic coloration among animals is due to the play of the same psychic factors which 
produce nervous disease and crowd action—automatisms. ‘The phenomena of obedi- 
ence and submission are closely related to the phenomena of imitation and psychic 
contagion. The insufficiency and uniformity of impressions in the life of the ordinary 
man in the mediaeval period tended to make him suggestible, hence the many crowd 
movements of that time. Mikhailovsky also wrote on current Russian problems from 
the standpoint of sociology. His motto throughout was to face the actual, yet work 
for the ideal—Maxime Kovalewsky, Revue internationale de sociologie, March, 1914. 
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New Observations of Problems in Eugenics.—It is often said that the firstborn 
are inferior in physique and mentality to children born later. To test this proposition 
the author sent to all the university professors in Italy the following questions: 
(a) What was the number of children born to your parents? (6) Among these children 
what was the order of your birth? Four hundred and forty-five responses were 
received of which 416 were from professors belonging to families of two or more 
children. One hundred and forty-one of these professors were firstborn; 29 others 
were the only child. This gives a total of 170. With the hypothesis that the distri- 
bution of these university professors is independent of the order of birth, according 
to the figures received, there should be but 87.4 professors among the firstborn. The 
actual number of 170 firstborn who attained distinction indicate that the firstborn 
have a far greater chance of being distinguished than the other-than-firstborn. The 
matter of sex, and also of superior advantages afforded to the firstborn, would influence 
the figures to a certain extent, but in the opinion of the author would not account for 
the difference found. These figures should not be taken as conclusive. The Italian 
Committee for the Study of Eugenics has undertaken a more thorough investigation. 
C. Gini, Rivista Italiana di Sociologia, May—April, 1914. Cc. D. B. 





Progress in the Movement against Alcohol during the Past Ten Years.—Ten 
years ago the first International Congress against alcohol was held in Bremen. In 
1913 were held the very successful Congress for the bringing up of youth without 
alcohol, and also the International Congress against alcohol in Milan. The number 
of members of German temperance societies has tripled since 1903. It is now about 
300,000 with 250,000 total abstainers. Germans have been active in the scientific 
study of alcoholism. Prominent among these studies are Baer-Laquer, Die Trunk- 
sucht und ihre Abwehr; Hoppe, Tatsachen tiber den Alkohoi; Delbriik, Hygiene des 
Alkoholismus; Zacher, Quellenmaterial sur Alkoholfrage. Several periodicals have 
been founded to combat alcohol. Two of the most prominent incidents in the cam- 
paign have been the speech on the evils of alcohol by the Kaiser, and the boycott of 
“Schnapps” by the Social Democratic Party. It has become a recognized right for 
students to refuse liquor at their social gatherings. Several minor laws have been 
passed for the regulation of liquor. The army is taught the evils of alcohol. Alcohol 
is forbidden during service on the railroads. The average consumption of wine, beer, 
and whiskey has decreased in Germany in the last ten years.—Dr. Ehr. Stubbe, 
Monatsschrift f. innere Mission. Cm we. 


The Prohibition of Alcohol.—The alcohol question in Denmark must not be con- 
sidered as one of economic impertance, but as one of the greatest social significance. 
The prohibition of the manufacture of spirits as a beverage is inevitable for the sake 
of the nation’s health, culture, and progress. This can most effectively be accom- 
plished by local option and a gradual reduction of the number of licensed establishments. 
The number of people employed in this business is about 2 per cent of those engaged 
in industrial and agricultural labor, so the change of occupation would not be a serious 
one. A compensating revenue may be had by an increase of the use of alcohol for 
chemical purposes, as in Germany 40 per cent of its spirituous products is used in this 
way.—C. C. Heilesen, Nationalékonomisk Tidskrift, May- —June, 1914. J. E.E 


A Representative Republic v. a Democratic Monarchy.—F or Sweden, monarchical 
control is preferable to that of a representative republic. Under the former, cabinet 
men rise above the influence of opposing party tactics. Furthermore, a people which 
has control over the budgets and taxes has as much control as any democracy ought 
tohave. The people’s will is not without expression, though through a king. In fact, 
his personal control is far less than that exerted by the president of the United States.— 
Pontus Fahlbeck, Statsvetenskaplig Tidskrift, April, 1914. J. E. E. 


_ Essay on Economic Philosophy.—The axioms of economic science indicate the 
fixed limits to possibilities of social transformation. The law of diminishing returns 
is an instance; it constitutes an impassable barrier to our desires for social change. 
\n analysis of the economies of agriculture, of the extractive industries of large-scale 
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manufacture, and of commercial undertakings shows that the four factors of produc- 
tion—nature, management, labor, and capital—whatever the mode of their combina- 
tion, whatever the forms of industry, are subject to the law of diminishing returns. 
Indeed, the law is a universal tendency operative throughout all time and in all con- 
ditions; it is a limitation imposed by nature on the inventiveness, power of organiza- 
tion, and directive capacity of mankind. The makers of social systems who would 
ignore the law of diminishing returns entertain the proud belief that the universe of 
economic facts is subject to their reformatory fancies. They forget that the human 
brain is powerless to manage economically the production and consumption of wealth— 
whenever the enterprise has grown beyond a certain extension. Still more powerless 
is it to regulate by design the economic life of a society as various and complex as 
ours.—Pierre Aubry, Journal des économistes, July, 1914. Zs Js an 


The Character of the Japanese People.—Japan is unique among countries in its 
geographic isolation, in the homogeneity of the population, and in the deep and 
reverent quality of the loyalty and loving devotion of all to the dynasty. The cults 
of loyalty and of patriotism have nowhere had so continuous nor so thorough a develop- 
ment as in Japan. Other principal characteristics, rooted in the Japanese character 
from earliest antiquity, are: (1) love of correct deportment, which, like the cult of the 
beautiful, is in part traceable to the beauty of nature in Japan; (2) respect for fe- 
cundity; (3) energy; (4) militarism; (5) nationalism; (6) worship of ancestors; (7) 
utilitarianism; (8) optimism; (9) realism; (10) gradual progressiveness. These charac- 
teristics have not changed, nor will they change. With the importation of Chinese 
ideas, of Buddhism, and, more recently, of European sciences, superficial changes in 
the national character were inevitable. But the foreign influences have only con- 
firmed and rounded out the fundamental characteristics of the people.—Teruaki 
Kobayashi, Revue iniernationale de sociologie, June, 1914. ys * 


Marriage and Social Control.—The most vital of social institutions, that of 
marriage and the family, has longest resisted readjustment to the new ethics involved 
in the now accepted principle of equality of human rights. This was natural since 
conservatism toughens in fiber in proportion to the sentiment involved in the preserva- 
tion of an inherited social mechanism, and the word “home” symbolizes the acme of 
sentiment. What is really happening is that the marriage ideal is becoming more 
and more exacting in the consciousness of both men and women. The women have 
become too free and too strong longer to accept bad conditions which once their weak- 
ness and ignorance forced them to endure. On the other hand, the men are no longer 
content, as formerly, to have one set relationship for upper-servant help in the house- 
hold and another for enjoyment outside the home, but demand in one chosen wife an 
honorable and equal comradeship in mutual work and in common pleasures.—Anan 
Garlin Spencer, Harvard Theological Revierv, July, 1914. J. E. E. 


Vocational Guidance in High School.—Guidance takes two directions—training 
in general and training for jobs. General training, if possible, should always precede 
special training for job work. The preliminary knowledge must include the physical, 
moral, intellectual, social, and economic phases of the applicant’s equipment and 
potential constructive ability for success in a particular line of work. A complete 
inventory of the child’s possibilities, including his potential stock of brain and hand 
power, ought to be made upon a basis of scientific accuracy. There is no special 
department of human nature in our universities now that is competent to deal with 
this subject. Everyone cannot do everything, and yet the recklessness with which 
vocations are “happened into” is an absurdity.—James M. Greenwood, Educational 
Review, May, 1914. J. E. E. 


Ethnic Factors in International Relations.—A realization of the fact that the 
cultural status of a people is frequently due mainly to its environment and circum- 
stances rather than to its ethnic characteristics would ameliorate hostile relations. 
If it were generally known that northern France is more like northern Germany 
ethnically than it is like southern France, and that southern Germany is more like 
central France ethnically than it is like northern Germany, this knowledge ought to 
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have a good deal of influence in promoting international good feeling between France 
and Germany. There are three possibilities as to ethnic relations in the future: The 
ethnic types and different cultures may always remain distinct; or the ethnic types 
may remain distinct but culture will become uniform the world over; or a final racial 
amalgamation may take place with a world-wide culture. It is to be hoped in the 
interests of international peace that in the course of time there will be more or less 
uniformity of culture, at least so far as political organization, moral ideas and systems 
of law are concerned.—Maurice Parmalee, Popular Science Monthly, August, 1914. 

J. E. E. 


Some Principles of Industrial Organization.—The wage-earners in England are 
steadily becoming better educated and acquiring a more intelligent appreciation of the 
industrial system and of their place in it. They think with truth that in the past 
they have not had a fair share of the immense gain that has been made in both wealth 
and leisure through the progress of science and invention. They want more control 
over their own lives. The problem of the future which the capitalist classes have to 
meet is in the first place a wider and more equitable distribution of wealth and leisure, 
and in the second, to devise some method by which the workers can have some share 
in the control of the industry in which they are engaged. The former problem will 
soon, without doubt, become more acute; the latter problem—i.e., the control of 
industry—is not so likely to become acute at present.—Edward Cadbury, Sociological 
Review, April, 1914. EE 
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